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RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD PALMERSTON. 


As one of the many who had the pleasure and the privilege of a 
personal acquaintance with Lord Palmerston, and one of the more 
limited number of those who had the honour of serving under him 
for very many years, I have thought that some personal reminiscences, 
such as can properly be recorded without any violation of official 
confidence, may help the formation of a true judgment of this really 
great and illustrious man. Great and illustrious are words somewhat 
too carelessly and profusely used in reference to public characters, 
but it may be safely averred that, except the names of the two 
Napoleons, none (not even those of Wellington or Nelson) has 
penetrated so widely, none has been re-echoed so loudly, as the 
name of Palmerston. No civilised language exists to which that 
name is not familiar ; no newspaper which has recorded the history 
of the present or the past generation but has given to that name a 
prominent place in its columns. Palmerston has been called the 
incarnation of the English mind—not of any of its sectional parts, 
but of an amalgamated whole. Whoever may impugn his title to 
such a designation, if the suffrage of general opinion could be 
appealed to, Palmerston would be selected as the best public repre- 
sentative of the national character. Had there been a world’s 
parliament, to that he would have been sent by the suffrages of an 
immense majority of the British people, and commissioned to speak 
on their behalf. In the various estimates of his character which 
have appeared in so many languages, and in which he has been 
regarded from so many points of view, there seems to have been a 
universal endorsement of the opinion, that in all, and through all, 
and over all, he was the Englishman. 

In the general judgment dissenting voices might be heard 
emanating from the two extreme sections of party politicians,—the 
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2 RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD PALMERSTON. 


Tories condemning the late Premier for his abandonment of the 
traditions of the Conservative party; the Radicals denying his con- 
version, and doubting his honest adhesion to the reforming demands 
of the present and the future ;—but no one can deny that Palmerston 
marched with an advancing age, nor that progress and liberal 
sympathies characterised his history. Hesitation in him generally 
preceded action. “We must look ahead ” was a phrase often upon 
his lips. Amidst the impulses that impelled him onward, and the 
resistances that restrained his advance, he sought to steer a course 
which was rather that of safety than of adventure. And this cautious 
spirit grew with his years and with his responsibilities. 

His concessions to Reform would have been greater had “the 
pressure from without” been more energetic. He avoided con- 
troversies of doubtful issue. “Nothing is so prudential as 
prudence”? was the axiom of his policy. He used the strength he 
possessed warily, and without any over-straining. He showed 
habitual deference to parliamentary opinion; and if on any rare 
occasion—as in the case of the Chinese War—he confronted the 
hostile majority of the House of Commons, it was from the assurance 
that the constituencies would not confirm the votes of their repre- 
sentatives, and that the final arbitration of public opinion would 
decide in his favour. The results proved the sagacity of his views, 
and the appeal to the people gave to his administration augmented 
influence. In questions too complicate or obscure for the apprecia- 
tion of those removed from the circles of official life, there was always 
a confidence that Lord Palmerston would act for the best; that he would 
make no concessions inconsistent with the national honour, and would 
maintain the high character of England in every contingency. This 
general personal trust facilitated his decisions, whatever they might 
be, secured from his own party indulgence and forgiveness for his 
shortcomings, and checked his opponents in their attacks upon a 
policy the least progressive which could be tolerated by a reforming 
party, and the most which would be concurred in by a Conservative 
one. He satisfied moderate Toryism, in that he did no more; 
moderate Whiggism, in that he did no less. But the extreme 
sections were indeed dissatisfied and condemnatory. He was too 
much and too little of a reformer to please either; but not the 
weight of either or the combination of both was sufficient to disturb 
the juste milieu position which he so successfully occupied and so 
steadily maintained. 

But to him the test may be very properly applied: If in the 
variety of opinions among the friends of reform you find reasons for 
doubting or distrusting the conduct of any public man, endeavour 
to ascertain the estimate formed of him by the decided and unmis- 
takable enemies of reform. And, certainly, if ever a man was the 
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object of intense hatred among continental despots and their allies, 
that man was 
‘* Palmerston, 


Des Teufels Sohn,” 


as he was ordinarily called in the aristocratic circles of Germany. 
I was at the Court of Berlin in 1838. <A despatch arrived—it 
turned out to be a false announcement; but it reported the death 
of Palmerston. The late king was there. He seized the paper, 
and absolutely danced with joy in the presence of a large assembly, 
as he announced the glad tidings, congratulating himself and the 
whole company on an event so auspicious. Whatever may have been 
the judgment of his countrymen at home, or of the democratic sections 
of foreigners abroad, Palmerston was undoubtedly the béte noire of 
continental legitimists, and among them habitually represented as 
engaged directly or indirectly in fanning the flames of rebellion, 
and secretly, when not openly, co-operating in its purposes. He 
was deemed the incarnation of revolutionary tendencies, and in that 
respect was certainly honoured with more antipathy than he ever 
deserved. 

He was the Minister, and the most fitting Minister, for a period of 
transition—not willing to break away in violent rupture from the 
theories of departing time, yet distinctly foreseeing that new elements 
of influence would necessitate great changes in the time to come. He 
lived in and through the period in which the middle and mercantile 
interests, especially those congregated in the large manufacturing 
districts, demanded a part in the direction of public affairs, from 
which they had been long excluded, but from which, with safety, 
they could be excluded no longer. <A third of a century since, the 
country was governed by one or other of the two great aristocratical 
sections which in turns held the rudder of the State, and under whose 
leadership almost every man was grouped who took any part in the 
legislation of the United Kingdom. But it was obvious such a state 
of things was perilous, and could not be permanent. Perhaps the 
most remarkable manifestation of the till then concealed, or at least 
undeveloped, power of the progressive class, whose opinions and 
objects were not in any way identified with the rival Whiggism 
or Toryism of the day, was the appearance of the Westminster 
Review in 1824. It was the organ of what was then called Philoso- 
phical Radicalism. Scarcely a writer in the earlier numbers of that 
periodical failed within a few years to occupy a parliamentary or 
public position. A new party, acting independently of Whigs and 
Tories, was the inevitable produce of the Reform Bill—a party of 
growing power, from the wonderful accumulation of industrial activity 
and opulence connected with this rise. To make concessions suffi- 
cient to conciliate this newly represented and widely extending 
B2 
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plebeian interest, and at the same time to avoid a sudden rupture 
with the ancient patrician element, was the somewhat difficult task 
which, more than to any other man, was committed to the charge of 
Lord Palmerston. No other man could have fulfilled that task so 
well. We are entering now upon another era. The keystone of 
the arch of compromise has been removed. One of the necessary 
consequences of his death must be a policy determined to resist, or 
willing to concede to, the demands of a public opinion more and more 
enlightened and powerful. The results cannot be doubted. 

It may be well to inquire by what means Lord Palmerston was 
enabled to steer his course so steadily amidst all the disturbing elements 
around him. No bygone differences of opinion, no former contro- 
versies, however sharp and serious, ever prevented his availing him- 
self of the services or seeking the co-operation of those who seemed 
to him the best instruments for carrying on the administration of the 
country in its varying phases. He was disassociated from every clan 
and clique, and unembarrassed by family or sectional claims. The 
links that bound him to others were not so strong perhaps as those 
which generally unite a party together, but they acquired strength 
from their being so multitudinous, and their union created for him a 
personal influence in Parliament and among the people, such as few 
Prime Ministers have ever wielded. No man had less of resentment 
in his disposition. Far from seeking opportunities to “ pay off” any 
ancient grudge, he was ever ready to bury in oblivion the contro- 
versies of the past, with a view to the best settlement of the questions 
of the present. 

It was indeed part of his nature to forgive, as he was ever ready to” 
forget, all past feuds, whenever their remembrance would impede 
the public service. In the House of Commons there was a well-known 
member who had covered him with vituperation, denounced him as 
the hired instrument of Russian aggression, and even menaced him 
with impeachment. An important office in a remote colony was given 
to the accuser, and it was stated that the nomination took place to 
enable Lord Palmerston to get rid of a troublesome opponent. An 
opportunity soon occurred for the gratification of any ill-will, had 

such remained. Strong representations went home, complaining of 
the conduct of the functionary. —complaints whose renewal finally 
ended in his suspension and dismissal; but in the early stages of the 
inquiry Lord Palmerston privately w note to his “ancient enemy,” to 
remind him that he had been dealt with indulgently, and to recom- 
mend prudence and caution in his future proceedings. The gentle- 
man was not dependent upon any department with which Lord 
Palmerston had special connection, and the interference was but a 
supererogatory act of characteristic kindness. 

To the science of political economy Lord Palmerston had devoted 
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little attention ; yet, as its great truths, when once seized on, never 
fail to influence a wide expanse of action, they seem to have been 
accepted almost intuitively by him, and served as polestars to direct 
his policy. Blending and associating as they do the great separate 
interests of nations in a common result of good,—affording better and 
stronger guarantees to peace than can be ever expected to grow out 
of the diplomatic treaties of statesmen, or the family alliances of 
monarchs,—harmonising too with the inquiring and advancing spirit 
of the age,—they became a portion of the Palmerstonian creed, and 
acquired for his government a strength from public opinion which he 
could have derived from no other source. If on some matters of 
domestic policy he failed to satisfy the expectations and requirements 
of advanced liberal opinion, it has never been pretended that where 
he could serve the cause of Free Trade he was wanting in earnestness or 
energy. He called the protective system the perturbation of the common 
weal. His mind was wholly emancipated from the notion that there is 
either prudence or wisdom in any attempt to exact special favours or 
privileges as the consequence of political influence, or to adopt a retali- 
ative legislation in order to counteract the narrow and selfish views of 
those who fancy that to reject and repudiate the better and cheaper pro- 
ductions of foreign nations, is the best.way to encourage the inferior and 
dearer productions of their own. Well I remember the character of 
his instructions, and the tenour of all his conversations—‘“ Liberalise 
the tariffs of other nations, but not in our particular interest. Ask 
nothing for us which is to be denied to others, and assist others in 
obtaining the benefits we have acquired for ourselves.’ He well knew 
that in any enlargement of the fields of commercial interests, Great 
Britain could not fail to secure a large portion of their harvests; and 
while others in their several spheres were carrying out the work of 
commercial emancipation, they were fully assured of all the co-opera- 
tion and all the encouragement which the British Minister could 
exercise in their favour. 

Lord Palmerston was at the time most severely handled on account 
of his supposed sympathy with Napoleon, when, by his coup d’état, 
he seized the Imperial crown. It appeared to many, if not to most of 
us, that measures so violent and irregular as those which impelled 
the third Napoleon in his daring course, were neither warranted in 
their conception, nor likely to succeed in their results. But Lord 
Palmerston had formed an accurate estimate of the sagacity of the 
Emperor, and of the state of opinion among the French people; and 
he came to the conclusion that the dynasty was likely to be established 
by the popularity of its representative, and that its establishment 
would strengthen and not weaken that union between France and 
England which once secured would bea guarantee against any general 
or enduring interruption of the general tranquillity. Louis Philippe 
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had been overflowing in expressions of a desire to strengthen the 
entente cordiale, but such professions were found to be utterly hollow 
when any selfish interest came in the way. In the year 1831, at 
the special invitation of the king, Commercial Commissioners went 
from England to Paris, in order to meet others appointed by the 
French Government. Many investigations were instituted, many 
conferences took place, many suggestions for reforms of the tariff 
were discussed ; but whenever matters seemed ripening for a solution, 
there was a hope deferred or an expectation destroyed. A second 
Commission sat with similar ill success ; many flattering words, but 
no honest works. The king’s investments in forests whose timber was 
bought for the smelting of iron, and other sinister interests in and 
around the Court, defeated every proposal for the removal of restric- 
tions and propositions, even though supported by the enlightened 
minister, Baron Louis. Had the king been wise, had he not been 
blindly selfish, Free Trade between France and England would have 
been established a third of a century ago, and the Orleans family 
would probably have been now seated on the French throne. It was 
among the lamentable mistakes of Louis Philippe not to have esti- 
mated the good opinion of Lord Palmerston at its proper value, and 
not to have secured that good opinion by an honest, open, and con- 
sistent course. But the British Minister knew well how little the 
French monarch was to be trusted, and that he was far more anxious 
to strengthen his position with legitimate sovereigns than with great 
popular interests. Our alliance with France was imperilled whenever 
any selfish object could be better served by disregarding English 
opinion. A wiser policy has been pursued by the present Emperor, 
and the tranquillity of Europe was never so well assured as now. 

The name of Palmerston has never been sufficiently associated with 
services rendered to the emancipation of Commerce. Two of the 
instruments most admirably suited to be the representatives of Free 
Trade, were selected for that purpose under his administra- 
tion, though their personal dislike to him was never concealed, 
and was, indeed, a matter of general notoriety. They were George 
Richardson Porter, the author of the “ Progress of the Nation,” and 
Richard Cobden. It was the crowning glory of Cobden to succeed 
in negotiations for which the statistical knowledge of Porter, who 
preceded his more fortunate follower, had been for some time pre- 
paring the public mind in France. In truth, the question had been 
long ripening towards a favourable solution. Michel Chevalier had 
gathered around him some of the ablest of French economists, and 
was engaged with the leaders of the press in enlightening and 
fortifying public opinion, while Bastiat had popularised sound 
doctrines by his amusing and concise teachings. The strongholds 
of monopoly were in the Legislative Chambers; and the Emperor, 
well aware of this, with singular foresight, reserved to himself 
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in the new constitution the independent right of initiating and 
concluding commercial treaties. He too, under the influence of the 
strongest convictions that a Free Trade policy would be beneficial 
to his country, and of a fixed determination that such a policy 
should be triumphant, caused articles to be inserted in the Moniteur, 
the materials of which were furnished from English sources. Acces- 
sible always to those who were able to assist him in the object he 
had earnestly at heart, difficulties which had seemed insurmountable 
were diminished or removed; and it would not be easy to over- 
estimate the value of the encouragement and the services rendered 
by the statesman who presided over the Foreign Office, and who 
saw in the intimate alliance between France and Great Britain, 
founded on the interchange of reciprocal benefits, the best promise 
for the prosperity and progress of both, and the strongest security 
for the peace of the world. 

In his correspondence, Lord Palmerston had remarkable powers 
of condensation,—saying much in a few words,—and these words 
were few not only because he had little time to give to each of 
the multitudinous subjects that engaged his attention, but also 
because he had the happy facility of seizing upon the prominent 
points of a controversy. It was said of him that when occupied 
with any special object, that object absorbed the whole of his thoughts, 
to the exclusion and neglect of all other matters. The truth is, 
that in the distribution of his time he gave to the various topics 
which arose that amount of. attention which their relative importance 
demanded from him, and this necessarily led to delays, where 
decision was not peremptorily or promptly needed. He had the 
happy art of giving to every topic its appropriate claim, never 
neglecting the great for the little. His mastery of every subject 
of political debate was complete. His long experience in the field of 
diplomacy, his personal acquaintance with the principal actors on the 
public stage, and the great parts he had individually played in the 
historical drama of his time, gave him immense advantages in 
conducting the business of the State, and in his intercourse with the 
representatives of foreign governments. I have heard some of the 
highest diplomatic authorities express admiration of his knowledge 
of trifling circumstances; of his frequently referring to some minute 
fact, or explanatory document, which had escaped their attention, 
but had an important bearing on the subject. Yet, of all living 
ministers, he least required the “reading up” on any given topic, 
his excellent memory being so admirable an auxiliary to his ready 
tongue and facile pen. 

This mastery of details extended far beyond the field of politics. 
. He was not a travelled man, yet he often exhibited an acquaint- 
ance with localities, with persons, with things, with idioms, which 
ordinarily is acquired only by those who have seen with their own 
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eyes, or heard with their own ears,—little characteristics which 
do not find their way into books, and escape the attention of 
ordinary observers. And this exhaustive information was often dis- 
played where one would least expect to discover it. I was once 
amused with his knowledge of the Turkish names of different convey- 
ances and modes of travelling. I have heard from his lips specimens 
of that strange phraseology which I imagined could only be picked up 
at Canton. The off-handed, ready witted, and humorous points which 
sparkled in his conversation were singularly contrasted with the 
gravity which he brought to the consideration of every important 
question. His views appeared rather the result of multitudinous 
considerations gathered up from all sides, and concentrated in a 
clearly expressed conclusion, than of any pre-formed theories of his 
own. He moved with the movement, neither heading it nor lingering 
behind. He managed to discover and to hold a central position, 
which he maintained amidst all the agitations which affected the 
circumference. I have known him parry a difficulty by saying, 
“Wait, we must look a-head.”’. He sometimes used sharp words, 
but was seldom or never impelled into impetuous action. The “ hasty 
“spark,” whenever or however elicited, “soon grew cold again.” 

If Lord Palmerston had a singular felicity either in warding off or 
replying to attacks and questionings in the House of Commons he 
was perhaps still more remarkable for his dexterity in extracting 
from those with whom he came in contact the especial knowledge 
they might possess. He wasted no time in idle talk, never indulged 
himself in vague generalities ; everything he asked was appropriate, 
and directed ad vem. . People were frequently kept waiting; and on 
one occasion Prince Talleyrand sent an angry message, because, on 
arrival at the Foreign Office, his introduction to the principal 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs was long delayed. Another minister 
boasted that he had mastered a foreign language in the hours he had 
been forced to pass in the salle d’attente. His failures in keeping 
appointments were certainly not caused by inattention or habits of 
unpunctuality, but from the pressure of business which, to be properly 
disposed of, it was impossible to crowd into the time he had allotted 
to it. I remember on one occasion receiving a note :—‘ Come to my 
house at six o’clock.”” I went, of course ; sat in the drawing-room, the 
tables of which, being covered with books—most of them presentation 
copies—offered amusement enough. A short time before cight o’clock 
servants came in to prepare for the arrival of dinner guests. Just at 
eight o’clock the Premier hastily entered. “Kept at Cabinet 
Council. Sorry. Must get dressed. Come to-morrow at three.” His 
dismissals, though sometimes summary, were always courteous; and 
on the morrow I went, and was instantly introduced. Whatever time 
might have been lost in attendance, the moment you were admitted 
into Lord Palmerston’s presence he entered upon “ business.” 
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No time was lost. As a questioner he had scarcely an equal, and 
the art of questioning is perhaps one of the very highest of intel- 
lectual qualifications—giving to him who possesses it the rich 
treasures which he explores in the territories of other men’s minds, 
and transfers to the purposes of his own.' 

On one occasion I thought it my duty, on returning from a mission to 
the Levant, to convey to Lord Palmerston opinions with regard to his 
policy in those quarters which were not in accordance with his own. 
No doubt his field of observation and his means of information were 
far more extensive than mine, and though my local knowledge might 
have been, in some respects, valuable, considerations which had not 
presented themselves to my mind, or to which I had not attributed 
the importance they deserved, very properly influenced him in his 
conviction, and caused the suppression of certain portions of my 
despatches, the publication of which he no doubt thought would be 
injurious to the public service. Nothing that could be called a 
statistical fact was struck out, but certain conclusions which in my 
feebler judgment were warranted, by the evidence of those facts, were 
not concurred in by his higher intellect and wider experience. He 
received my remonstrances with perfect good humour. It came 
afterwards to my knowledge that a gentleman, who, at his lordship’s 
table, spoke very disparagingly of me on account of those discrepancies 
of opinion, was sharply reproved, and that while expressing his dis- 
agreement with my views, Lord Palmerston defended me bravely, 
and declared that efficient public servants could not be expected to 
surrender their own convictions nor to conceal their honest opinions, 
though known to be opposed to the opinions of their superiors. 
All that he exacted was, not approval of, but obedience to, the orders 
they received from him to whom was committed the direction of 
foreign affairs. 

Let an example be taken of his manner of despatching a functionary 

(1) The two Napoleons have been alike remarkable for their tact in questioning and 
cross-questioning those from whom they could derive information. I had occasion 
to compare notes with Mr. Cobden as to the reputation of the present Emperor for his 
supposed taciturnity—a reputation he does not deserve. Though he wastes no words, 
he cannot properly be deemed a silent man. He is certainly rather disposed to inquire 
than to give expression to his own opinions, and his inquiries are singularly indicative 
of his sagacity and penetration into the aptitudes of those with whom he converses. In 
this respect he forms a remarkable contrast with his predecessor, Louis Philippe, whose 
passion for talk was so irresistible that it has been said of him that in a conversation of 
thirty minutes he never failed to absorb twenty-nine and three-quarters. It was not 
uncommon for him to send for a person with a view to consult him on some special sub- 
ject, and not to make the slightest reference to that subject till the visitor received his 
dismissal. I have listened to him pouring out a continuous stream of words—running 
from one language to another—quoting Spanish, English, German (and even with the 
slang of each he had some acquaintance), and when the attempt was made either to 
correct an error, or to supply an omission, “ Mais, Sire,”—he would reply, “ Mais laissez 
moi parler—nous y reviendrons,’—but there never was a revenir. Lord Palmerston 
was not only an acute inquirer, he was a patient and encouraging listener, never 
taking offence or displaying impatience when his views were controverted. 
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to distant regions, and welcoming him on his return from a perplex- 
ing mission :—“ We have selected you whom we believe to be one 
of the best public servants, to occupy one of the most difficult of 
public positions.” When such was the charge, so flattering, but 
imposing at the same time so serious a responsibility, it seemed as 
if every encouragement were given, and every motive appealed 
to which could stimulate to the thoughtful and zealous discharge 
of official duty; and to be received in language like this—“ You 
have done everything you ought to have done, and left nothing 
undone which it became you to do,” was it not enough to console and 
compensate for any misrepresentations or misunderstandings of those 
whose acquaintance with the real state of things was necessarily less 
complete than his who knew them all? It was this kind and genial 
nature which made Lord Palmerston so popular among those who 
were in any way attached to his department. From him they were 
sure in every case of a fair appreciation at least of all their doings, 
of the kindest consideration where they had been placed in cireum- 
stances of perplexity, and of a hearty approval where he deemed them 
entitled to his commendation. 

It is not in the dryness and precision of a despatch—though the 
despatches of Lord Palmerston were singularly terse, lucid, and 
comprehensive—that the public functionary can find light to guide 
him in unanticipated circumstances. The course must often be 
directed by his knowledge of the general policy of the Government 
he represents, that policy being necessarily subservient to and 
dependent on events which may not or could not have been foreseen. 
The position of the public servant is often most painful and embar- 
rassing when in remote regions and with imperfect and tardy means 
of communication it is utterly impossible to seek instructions from 
home, and immediate action is required for the redress of a grievance 
or the protection of an interest suddenly imperilled. In all such 
cases every dependant on the Foreign Office knew that the most 
indulgent judgment was sure to await their proceedings, the tribunal 
to which they had to account being that of the Foreign Minister, 
who always insisted that he was best able to determine on the merits 
and defects of those who had received their instructions from him— 
the students in the school of which he was the tutor, the executors 
of the orders which he himself had issued. They knew well with 
what courageous and earnest eloquence they would be supported if 
honoured with the master’s approval, and that knowledge gave them 
confidence. It was my lot—in the most embarrassing situation in 
which a diplomatic agent could be placed—with the full consent and 
hearty co-operation of one of the kindest and most considerate of 
men, Sir Michael Seymour, to make demands upon a great viceroy, 
the ruler over twenty-nine millions of men, who had incontestably 
violated the plainest conditions of treaties, upon whose due observance 
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depended the immense interests which were committed to my charge 
in the far East; it was my lot as I felt it to be my duty to insist on 
reparation for these violations. My policy was condemned by a vote 
in Parliament, and Lord Palmerston might have repudiated my acts 
and abandoned me to my destiny ; but with a courageous generosity 
he defended all I had done; in his public despatches he endorsed and 
approved of my conduct, and in his private letters assured me that I 
had not lost an iota of his confidence, notwithstanding the parlia- 
mentary censure. The national verdict annulled the condemnation 
of the House of Commons, and on the appeal to the people almost 
every Liberal member, however eminent his services had been, who 
had taken a prominent part in co-operating with the Tories for the 
overthrow of the Palmerston ministry, was rejected by his constituents. 

The autograph of Lord Palmerston was remarkably bold, clear, 
and characteristic, and to the last, though somewhat shaky, it pre- 
served its characteristic distinctness. He had a great antipathy to 
fine-lined, small, or cramped writing, and once sent back to the 
further end of the world a whole batch of despatches, desiring that 
the writers should be told that “despatches were meant to be read.” 
His own correspondence was usually written by him while standing 
before a high desk, and not unfrequently he remained standing during 
a long conference. He disliked redundant words, and was wont to 
say that all professions of zeal for the public service, all talk about 
anxiety to come to a right judgment, all self-laudation in any and 
every shape, should be avoided as mere encumbrances. He would 
take all this for granted; he wanted the garment, not the fringe. 

In the later portion of his life my opportunities of personal inter- 
course have been unfrequent—the changes from one month or week 
or day to another are'not visible—but seeing him at remote intervals, 
it was impossible not to mark the progress of physical decay— 
intellectual decay there was none—but his voice grew fecbler and his 
steps were less steady. There were occasions on which all his pristine 
vitality of mind and body seemed to revive. I stood behind him on 
the hustings at his last election ; though a chair had been provided 
and placed close behind him, he refused to avail himself of it, and 
stood during almost the whole of the proceedings. His speech was 
full of vigour and vivacity ; his choice of topics was as felicitous as 
ever, and his dealing with them not only suited to the capacities of 
his electoral auditors, but such as could only add to his reputation in 
the higher regions of political opinion. Only a short time before, 
with his hand in a sling, with his beard unshorn, with a weary, pain- 
worn expression, he had appeared as waiting to be called from 
“sunshine to the sunless land;” but renovation swiftly came—a 
second youth appeared to dawn—and the gay spirit resumed its 
normal pristine character. Joun Bowrine. 
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Crara felt herself to be a coward as the Aylmer Park carriage, 
which had been sent to meet her at the station, was drawn up at 
Sir Anthony Aylmer’s door. She had made up her mind that she 
would not bow down to Lady Aylmer, and yet she was afraid of 
the woman. As she got out of the carriage, she looked up, expecting 
to see her in the hall ; but Lady Aylmer was too accurately acquainted 
with the weights and measures of society for any such movement as 
that. Had her son brought Lady Emily to the house as his future 
bride, Lady Aylmer would probably have been in the hall when the 
arrival took place; and had Clara possessed ten thousand pounds 
of her own, she would probably have been met at the drawing-room 
door ; but as she had neither money nor title,—as she in fact brought 
with her no advantages of any sort, Lady Aylmer was found stitching 
a bit of worsted, as though she had expected no one to come to her. 
And Belinda Aylmer was stitching also,—by special order from 
her mother. The reader will remember that Lady Aylmer was not 
without strong hope that the engagement might even yet be broken 
off. Snubbing, she thought, might probably be efficacious to this 
purpose, and so Clara was to be snubbed. 

Clara, who had just promised to do her best to gain Lady Aylmer’s 
opinion, and who desired to be in some way true to her promise 
though she thoroughly believed that her labour would be in vain, 
put on her pleasantest smile as she entered the room. Belinda, 
under the pressure of the circumstances, forgetting somewhat of her 
mother’s injunctions, hurried to the door to welcome the stranger. 
Lady Aylmer kept her chair, and even maintained her stitch, till 
Clara was half across the room. Then she got up, and, with great 
mastery over her voice, made her little speech. 

“We are delighted to see you, Miss Amedroz,” she said, putting 
out her hand,—of which Clara, however, felt no more than the 
finger. 

“Quite delighted,” said Belinda, yielding a fuller grasp. Then 
there were affectionate greetings between Frederic and his mother 
and Frederic and his sister, during which Clara stood by, ill at 
ease. Captain Aylmer said not aw nell as to the footing on which 
his future wife had come to his father’s house. He did not ask 
his mother to receive her as another daughter, or his sister to 
take his Clara to her heart as a sister. There had been no word 
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spoken of recognised intimacy. Clara knew that the Aylmers 
were cold people. She had learned as much as that from Captain 
Aylmer’s words to herself, and from his own manner. But she 
had not expected to be so frozen by them as was the case with her 
now. In ten minutes she was sitting down with her bonnet still 
on, and Lady Aylmer was again at her stitches. 

“ Shall I show you your room ?”’ said Belinda. 

“Wait a moment, my dear,” said Lady Aylmer. “ Frederic has 
gone to see if Sir Anthony is in his study.” 

Sir Anthony was found in his study, and now made his appearance. 

“So this is Clara Amedroz,” he said. “ My dear, you are welcome 
to Aylmer Park.” This was so much better, that the kindness 
expressed,—though there was nothing special in it,—brought a 
tear into Clara’s eye, and almost made her love Sir Anthony. 

“ By-the-bye, Sir Anthony, have you seen Darvel? Darvel was 
wanting to see you especially about Nuggins. Nuggins says that 
he'll take the bullocks now.” This was said by Lady Aylmer, 
and was skilfully arranged by her to put a stop to anything like 
enthusiasm on the part of Sir Anthony. Clara Amedroz had been 
invited to Aylmer Park, and was to be entertained there, but it 
would not be expedient that she should be made to think that anybody 
was particularly glad to see her, or that the family was at all proud 
of the proposed connection. Within five minutes after this she was 
up in her room, and had received from Belinda tenders of assistance 
as to her lady’s maid. Both the mother and daughter had been 
anxious to learn whether Clara would bring her own maid. Lady 
Aylmer, thinking that she would do so, had already blamed her 
for her extravagance. ‘Of course Fred will have to pay for the 
journey and all the rest of it,” she had said. But as soon as she 
had perceived that Clara had come without a servant, she had 
perceived that any young woman who travelled in that way must 
be unfit to be mated with her son. Clara, whose intelligence in 
such matters was sharp enough, assured Belinda that she wanted 
no assistance. “I dare say you think it very odd,” she said, “ but 
I really can dress myself.” And when the maid did come to unpack 
the things, Clara would have sent her away at once had she been 
able. But the maid, who was not a young woman, was obdurate. 
“Oh no, miss; my lady wouldn’t be pleased. If you please, miss, 
Pll do it.” And so the things were unpacked. 

Clara was told that they dined at half-past seven, and she remained 
alone in her room till dinner-time, although it had not yet struck 
five when she had gone up stairs. The maid had brought her a cup 
of tea, and she seated herself at her fire, turning over in her mind 
the different members of the household in which she found herself. 
It would never do. She told herself over and over again that it 
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would never come to pass that that woman should be her mother-in- 
law, or that that other woman should be her sister. It was manifest 
to her that she was distasteful to them; and she had not lost a 
moment in assuring herself that they were distasteful to her. What 
purpose could it answer that she should strive,—not to like them, 
for no such strife was possible,—but to appear to like them ? The 
whole place and everything about it was antipathetic to her. Would 
it not be simply honest to Captain Aylmer that she should tell him so 
at once, and go away ? Then she remembered that Frederic had not 
spoken to her a single word since she had been under his father’s 
roof. What sort of weleome would have been accorded to her had 
she chosen to go down to Plaistow Hall ? 

At half-past seven she made her way by herself down stairs. In 
this there was some difficulty, as she remembered nothing of the 
rooms below, and she could not at first find a servant. But a man 
at last did come to her in the hall, and by him she was shown into 
the drawing-room. Here she was alone for a few minutes. As she 
looked about her, she thought that no room she had ever seen had 
less of the comfort of habitation. It was not here that she had met 
Lady Aylmer before dinner. There had, at any rate, been in that 
other room work things, and the look of life which life gives to a 
room. But here there was no life. The furniture was all in its 
place, and everything was cold and grand and comfortless. They 
were making company of her at Aylmer Park! Clara.was intelligent 
in such matters, and understood it all thoroughly. 

Lady Aylmer was the first person to come to her. “I hope my 
maid has been with you,’’said she ;—to which Clara muttered some- 
thing intended for thanks. “You'll find Richards a very clever 
woman, and quite a proper person.” 

“TJ don’t at all doubt that.” 

“She has been here a good many years, and has perhaps little 
ways of her own,—but she means to be obliging.” 

“JT shall give her very little trouble, Lady Aylmer. I am used 
to dress myself.” I am afraid this was not exactly true as to Clara’s 
past habits; but she could dress herself, and intended to do so in 
future, and in this way justified the assertion to herself. 

“You had better let Richards come to you, my dear, while you 
are here,” said Lady Aylmer, with a slight smile on her countenance 
which outraged Clara more even than the words. “We like to see 
young ladies nicely dressed here.” To be told that she was to be 
nicely dressed because she was at Aylmer Park! . Her whole heart 
was already up in rebellion. Do her best to please Lady Aylmer! 
It would be utterly impossible to her to make any attempt whatever 
in that direction. There was something in her ladyship’s eye,—a 
certain mixture of cunning, and power, and hardness in the slight 
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smile that would gather round her mouth, by which Clara was revolted. 
She already understood much of Lady Aylmer, but in one thing she 
was mistaken. She thought that she saw simply the natural woman ; 
but she did, in truth, see the woman specially armed with an intention 
of being disagreeable, made up to give offence, and prepared to create 
dislike and enmity. At the present moment nothing further was 
said, as Captain Aylmer entered the room, and his mother immediately 
began to talk to him in whispers. 

The two first days of Clara’s sojourn at Aylmer Park passed by 
without the occurrence of anything that was remarkable. That which 
most surprised and annoyed her, as regarded her own position, was the 
coldness of all the people around her, as connected with the actual 
fact of her engagement. Sir Anthony was very courteous to her, 
but had never as yet once alluded to the fact that she was to become 
one of his family as his daughter-in-law. Lady Aylmer called her 
Miss Amedroz,—using the name with a peculiar emphasis, as though 
determined to show that Miss Amedroz was to be Miss Amedroz as 
far as any one at Aylmer Park was concerned,—and treated her 
almost as though her presence in the house was intrusive. Belinda 
was as cold as her mother in her mother’s presence ; but when alone 
with Clara would thaw a little. She, in her difficulty, studiously 
avoided calling the new-comer by any name at all. As to Captain 
Aylmer, it was manifest to Clara that he was suffering almost more 
than she suffered herself. His position was so painful that she abso- 
lutely pitied him for the misery to which he was subjected by his own 
mother. They still called each other Frederic and Clara, and that 
was the only sign of special friendship which manifested itself 
between them. And Clara, though she pitied him, could not but 
learn to despise him. She had hitherto given him credit at any 
rate for a will of his own. She had believed him to be a man able to 
act in accordance with the dictates of his own conscience. But now 
she perceived him to be so subject to his mother that he did not dare 
to call his heart his own. What was to be the end of it all? And 
if there could only be one end, would it not be well that that end 
should be reached at once, so that she might escape from her 
purgatory ? 

But on the afternoon of the third day there seemed to have come 
achange over Lady Aylmer. At lunch she was especially civil,— 
civil to the extent of picking out herself for Clara, with her own 
fork, the breast of a hashed fowl from a dish that was before her. 
This she did with considerable care,—I may say, with a show of 
care; and then, though she did not absolutely call Clara by her 
Christian name, she did call her “my dear.” Clara saw it all, and felt 
that the usual placidity of the afternoon would be broken by some 
special event. At.three o’clock, when the carriage as usual came to 
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the door, Belinda was out of the way, and Clara was made to under- 
stand that she and Lady Aylmer were to be driven out without any 
other companion. “ Belinda is a little busy, my dear. So, if you 
don’t mind, we'll go alone.” Clara of course assented, and got 
into the carriage with a conviction that now she would hear her 
fate. She was rather inclined to think that Lady Aylmer was about 
to tell her that she had failed in obtaining the approbation of Aylmer 
Park, and that she must be returned as goods of a description 
inferior to the order given. If such were the case, the breast of the 
chicken had no doubt been administered as consolation. Clara 
had endeavoured, since she had been at Aylmer Park, to investigate 
her own feelings in reference to Captain Aylmer ; but had failed, and 
knew that she had failed. She wished to think that she loved him, 
as she could not endure the thought of having accepted a man whom 
she did not love. And she told herself that he had done nothing to 
forfeit her love. A woman who really loves will hardly allow that 
her love should be forfeited by any fault. True love breeds forgive- 
ness for all faults. And, after all, of what fault had Captain Aylmer 
been guilty? He had preached to her out of his mother’s mouth. 
That had been all! She had first accepted him, and then rejected 
him, and then accepted him again; and now she would fain be firm, 
if firmness were only possible to her. Nevertheless, if she were told 
that she was to be returned as inferior, she would hold up her head 
under such disgrace as best she might, and would not let the tidings 
break her heart. . 

“ My dear,” said Lady Aylmer, as soon as the trotting horses and 
rolling wheels made noise enough to prevent her words from reach- 
ing the servants on the box, “I want to say a few words to you; 
—and I think that this will be a good opportunity.” 

“A very good opportunity,” said Clara. 

“Of course, my dear, you are aware that I have heard of some- 
thing going on between you and my son Frederic.” Now that 
Lady Aylmer had taught herself to call Clara “my dear,” it seemed 
that she could hardly call her so often enough. 

“Of course I know that Captain Aylmer has told you of our 
engagement. But for that, I should not be here.” 

“T don’t know how that might be,” said Lady Aylmer ; “but at 
any rate, my dear, he has told me that since the day of my sister’s 
death there has been in point of fact, a sort of engagement.” 

“T don’t think Captain Aylmer has spoken of it in that way.” 

“In what way? Of course he has not said a word: that was not 
nice and lover-like, and all that sort of thing. I believe he would 
have done anything in the world that his aunt had told him; and as 
to his———” 


“Lady Aylmer!” said Clara, feeling that her voice was almost 
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trembling with anger, “I am sure you cannot intend to be unkind 
to me?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Or to insult me?” 

“Insult you, my dear! You should not use such strong words, 
my dear ; indeed you should not. Nothing of the kind is near my 
thoughts.” 

“If you disapprove of my marrying your son, tell me so at once, 
and I shall know what to do.” 

“Tt depends, my dear ;—it depends on circumstances, and that is 
just why I want to speak to you.” 

“Then tell me the circumstances,—though indeed I think it would 
have been better if they could have been told to me by Captain 
Aylmer himself.” 

“There, my dear, you must allow me to judge. As a mother, of 
course I am anxious for my son. Now Frederic is a poor man. 
Considering the kind of society in which he has to live, and the 
position which he must maintain as a Member of Parliament, he is a 
very poor man.” 

This was an argument which Clara certainly had not expected that 
any of the Aylmer family would condescend to use. She had always 
regarded Captain Aylmer as a rich man since he had inherited Mrs. 
Winterfield’s property, knowing that previously to that he had been 
able to live in London as rich men usually do live. “Is he?” said 
she. ‘It may seem odd to you, Lady Aylmer, but I do not think 
that a word has ever passed between me and your son as to the 
amount of his income.” 

“Not odd at all, my dear. Young ladies are always thoughtless 
about those things, and when they are looking to be married think 
that money will come out of the skies.” 

“ Tf you mean that I have been looking to be married e 

“ Well ;—expecting. I suppose you have been expecting it.” 
Then she paused ; but as Clara said nothing she went on. “ Of course, 
Frederic has got my sister’s moiety of the Perivale property ;—about 
eight hundred a year, or something of that sort, when all deductions 
are made. He will have the other moiety when I die, and if you and 
he can be satisfied to wait for that event,—which may not perhaps be 
very long: ”” Then there was another pause, indicative of the 
melancholy natural to such a suggestion, during which Clara looked 
at Lady Aylmer, and made up her mind that her ladyship would live 
for the next twenty-five years at least. “If you can wait for that,” 
she continued, “it may be all very well, and though you will be poor 
people, in Frederic’s rank of life, you will be able to live.” 

“That will be so far fortunate,” said Clara. 

“ But you'll have to wait,” said Lady Aylmer, turning upon her 
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companion almost fiercely. “That is, you certainly will have to do 
so if you are to depend upon Frederic’s income alone.” 

“T have nothing of my own,—as he knows ; absolutely nothing.” 

“That does not seem to be quite so clear,” said Lady Aylmer, 
speaking now very cautiously,—or rather with a purpose of great 
caution; “I don’t think that that is quite so clear. Frederic has 
been telling me that there seems to be some sort of a doubt about the 
settlement of the Belton estate.” 

“There is no sort of doubt whatsoever ;—no shadow of a doubt. 
He is quite mistaken.” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, my dear. It is not likely that you 
yourself should be a very good lawyer.” 

“Lady Aylmer, I must be in a hurry lest there should be any 
mistake about this. There is no question here for lawyers. Frederic 
must have been misled by a word or two which I said to him with 
quite another purpose. Everybody concerned knows that the Belton 
estate goes to my cousin Will. My poor father was quite aware 
of it.” 

“That is all very well; and pray remember, my dear, that you 
need not attack me in this way. I am endeavouring, if possible, to 
arrange the accomplishment of your own wishes. It seems that Mr. 

Selton himself does not claim the property.” 

“There is no question of claiming. Lecause he is a man more 
generous than any other person in the world,—romantically generous, 
he has offered to give me the property which was my father’s for his 
lifetime ; but I do not suppose that you would wish, or that Captain 
Aylmer would wish, that I should accept such an offer as that.” 
There was a tone in her voice as she said this, and a glance in her 
eye as she turned her face full upon her companion, which almost 
prevailed against Lady Aylmer’s force of character. 

“JT really don’t know, my dear,” said Lady Aylmer. “ You are 
so violent.” 

“TI certainly am eager about this. No consideration on earth 
would induce me to take my cousin’s property from him.” 

“Tt always seemed to me that that entail was a most unfair pro- 
ceeding.” 

“What would it signify even if it were,—which it was not? 
Papa got certain advantages on those conditions. But what can all 
that matter? It belongs to Will Belton.” 

Then there was another pause, and Clara thought that that subject 
was over between them. But Lady Aylmer had not as yet completed 
her purpose. “Shall I tell you, my dear, what I think you ought to 
do?” 

“Certainly, Lady Aylmer; if you wish it.” 

. “I can at any rate tell you what it would become any young lady 
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to do under such circumstances. I suppose you will give me credit 
for knowing as much as that. Any young lady placed as you are 
would be recommended by her friends,—if she had friends able and 
fit to give her advice,—to put the whole matter into the hands of her 
natural friends and her lawyer together. Hear me out, my dear, if 
you please. At least you can do that for me, as I am taking a great 
deal of trouble on your behalf. You should let Frederic see 
Mr. Green. I understand that Mr. Green was your father’s lawyer. 
And then Mr. Green can see Mr. Belton. And so the matter can be 
arranged. It seems to me, from what I hear, that in this way, and 
in this way only, something can be done as to the proposed marriage. 
In no other way can anything be done.” 

Then Lady Ay Imer had finished her r argument, and throwing her- 
self back into the carriage, seemed to intimate that she desired no 
reply. She had believed and did believe that her guest was so intent 
upon marrying her son, that no struggle would be regarded as too 
great for the achievement of that object. And such belief was 
natural on her part. Mothers always so think of girls engaged to 
their sons, and so think especially when the girls are penniless, and 
the sons are well to do in the world. But such belief, though it is 
natural, is sometimes wrong ; 





and it was altogether wrong in this 
instance. “Then,” said Clara, speaking very plainly, “nothing can 
be done.” 

“ Very well, my dear.’ 

After that there was not a word said between them till the carriage 
was once more within the park. Then Lady Aylmer spoke again. 
“T presume you see, my dear, that under these circumstances any 
thought of marriage between you and my son must be quite out of 
the question,—at any rate for a great many years.” 

“T will speak to Captain Aylmer about it, Lady Aylmer.” 

“Very well, my dear. So do. Of course he is his own master. 
But he is my son as well, and I cannot see him sacrificed without an 
effort to save him.” 

When Clara came down to dinner on that day she was again Miss 
Amedroz, and she could perceive,—from Belinda’s manner quite as 
plainly as from that of her ladyship,—that she was to have no more 
tit-bits of hashed chicken specially picked out for her by Lady 
Aylmer’s own fork. That evening and the two next days passed, 
just as had passed the two first days, and everything was dull, cold, 
and uncomfortable. Twice she had walked out with Frederic, and 
on each occasion had thought that he would refer to what his mother 
had said ; but he did not venture to touch upon the subject. Clara 
more than once thought that she would do so herself; but when the 
moments came she found that it was impossible. She could not 
bring herself to say anything that should have the appearance of a 
c2 
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desire on her part to hurry on a marriage. She could not say to 
him, “If you are too poor to be married,—or even if you mean to 
put forward that pretence, say so at once.” He still called her Clara, 
and still asked her to walk with him, and still talked, when they 
were alone together, in a distant cold way, of the events of their 
future combined life. Would they live at Perivale? Would it be 
necessary to refurnish the house? Should he keep any of the land 
on his own hands? These are all interesting subjects of discussion 
between an engaged man and the girl to whom he is engaged; but 
the man, if he wish to make them thoroughly pleasant to the lady, 
should throw something of the urgency of a determined and imme- 
diate purpose into the discussion. Something should be said as to 
the actual destination of the rooms. A day should be fixed for 
choosing the furnishing. Or the gentleman should declare that he 
will at once buy the cows for the farm. But with Frederic Aylmer 
all discussions seemed to point to some cold, distant future, to which 
Clara might look forward as she did to the joys of heaven. Will 
Belton would have bought the ring long since, and bespoken the 
priest, and arranged every detail of the honeymoon tour,—and very 
probably would have stood looking into a cradle shop with longing 
eyes. 

At last there came an absolute necessity for some plain speaking. 
Captain Aylmer declared his intention of returning to London that 
he might resume his parliamentary duties. He had purposed to 
remain till after Easter, but it was found to be impossible. “TI find 
I must go up to-morrow,” he said at breakfast. “They are going to 
make a stand about the Poor-rates, and I must be in the House in 
the evening.” Clara felt herself to be very cold and uncomfortable. 
As things were at present arranged she was to be left at Aylmer Park 
without a friend. And how long was she to remain there? No 
definite ending had been proposed for her visit. Something must be 
said and something settled before Captain Aylmer went away. 

“ You will come down for Easter, of course,” said his mother. 

“Yes; I shall come down for Easter, I think,—or at any rate at 
Whitsuntide.” 

“You must come at Easter, Frederic,” said his mother. 

“ T don’t doubt but I shall,”? said he. 

“Miss Amedroz should lay her commands upon him,” said Sir 
Anthony gallantly. 

“Nonsense,” said Lady Aylmer. 

“I have commands to lay upon him all the same,” said Clara; 
“and if he will give me half an hour this morning he shall have 
them.” To this Captain Aylmer of course assented,—as how could 
he escape from such assent,—and a regular appointment was made. 
Captain Aylmer and Miss Amedroz were to be closeted together in 
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the little back drawing-room immediately after breakfast. Clara 
would willingly have avoided any such formality could she have done 
so compatibly with the exigencies of the occasion. She had been 
obliged to assert herself when Lady Aylmer had rebuked Sir 
Anthony, and then Lady Aylmer had determined that an air of busi- 
ness should be assumed. Clar a, as she was marched off into the back 
drawing-room, followed by her lover with more sheep-like gait even 
than her own, felt strongly the absurdity and the wretchedness of her 
position. But she was determined to go through with her purpose. 

“T am very sorry that I have to leave you so soon,” said Captain 
Aylmer as soon as the door was shut and they were alone together. 

“‘ Perhaps it may be better as it is, Frederic; as in this way we 
shall all come to understand each other, and something will be 
settled.” 

“ Well, yes ; perhaps that will be best.” 

“Your mother has told me that she disapproves of our marriage.” 

“No; not that, I think. I don’t think she can have quite said 
that.” 

“She says that you cannot marry while she is alive,—that is, that 
you cannot marry me because your-income would not be sufficient.” 

“ 1 certainly was speaking to her about my income.” 

“Of course I have got nothing.” Here she paused. “ Not a penny 
piece in the world that I can call my own.” 

“Oh yes, you have.” 

“Nothing. Nothing!” 

“You have your aunt’s legacy ?” 

“No; Ihave not. She left me no legacy. But as that is between 
you and me, if we think of marrying each other, that would make no 
difference.” 

“None at all, of course.” 

“ But in truth I have got nothing. Your mother said something 
to me about the Belton estate; as though there was some idea that 
possibly it might come to me.” 

“ Your cousin himself seemed to think so.” 

“Frederic, do not let us deceive ourselves. There can be nothing 
of the kind. I could not accept any portion of the property from 
my cousin,—even though our marriage were to depend upon it.” 

“Of course it does not.” 

“But if your means are not sufficient for your wants I am quite 
ready to accept: that reason as being sufficient for breaking our 
engagement.” 

“There need be nothing of the kind.” 

“As for waiting for the death of another person,—for your 
mother’s death, I should think it very wrong. Of course, if our 
engagement stands there need be no hurry; but—some time should 
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be fixed.” Clara as she said this felt that her face and forehead were 
suffused with a blush; but she was determined that it should be said, 
and the words were pronounced. 

“T quite think so too,” said he. 

“T am glad that we agree. Of course, I will leave it to you to fix 
the time.” 

“You do not mean at this very moment?” said Captain Aylmer, 
almost aghast. 

“No; I did not mean that.” 

“T’'ll tell you what. I'll make a point of coming down at Easter. 
I wasn’t sure about it before, but now I will be. And then it 
shall be settled.” 

Such was the interview ; and on the next morning Captain Aylmer 
started for London. Clara felt aware that she had not done or said 
all that should have been done and said; but, nevertheless, a step in 
the right direction had been taken 


Cuarrer XXVI. 
THE AYLMER PARK HASHED CHICKEN COMES TO AN END. 


Easter in this year fell about the middle of April, and it still wanted 
three weeks of that time when Captain Aylmer started for London. 
Clara was quite alive to the fact that the next three weeks would not 
be a happy time for her. She looked forward, indeed, to so much 
wretchedness during this period, that the days as they came were not 
- quite so bad as she had expected them to be. At first Lady Aylmer said 
little or nothing to her. It seemed to be agreed between them that 
there was to be war, but that there was no necessity for any of the 
actual operations of war during the absence of Captain Aylmer. 
Clara had become Miss Amedroz again ; and though an offer to be 
driven out in the carriage was made to her every day, she was 
in general able to escape the infliction ;—so that at last it came to be 
understood that Miss Amedroz did not like carriage exercise. ‘She 
has never been used to it,” said Lady Aylmer to her daughter. “1 
suppose not,” said Belinda; “but if she wasn’t so very cross she’d 
enjoy it just for that reason.” Clara sometimes walked about the 
grounds with Belinda, but on such occasions there was hardly any- 
thing that could be called conversation between them, and Frederic 
Aylmer’s name was never mentioned. 
Captain Aylmer had not been gone many days before she received 
a letter from her cousin, in which he spoke with absolute certainty of his 
intention of giving up the estate. He had, he said, consulted Mr. Green, 
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and the thing was to be done. “ But it will be better, I think,” he went 
on to say, “that I should manage it for you till after your marriage. I 
simply mean what I say. You are not to suppose that I shall inter- 
fere in any way afterwards. Of course there will be a settlement, as 
to which I hope you will allow me to see Mr. Green on your behalf.” 
In the first draught of his letter he had inserted a sentence in which 
he expressed a wish that the property should be so settled that it 
might at last come to some one bearing the name of Belton. But as 
he read this over, the condition,—for coming from him it would be a 
condition,—seemed to him to be ungencrous, and he expunged it. 
“ What does it matter who has it,” he said to himself bitterly, “or what 
he is called ? I will never set my eyes upon his children, nor yet upon 
the place when he has become the master of it.” Clara wrote both 
to her cousin and to the lawyer, repeating her assurance,—with great 
violence, as Lady Aylmer would have said,—that she would have 
nothing to do with the Belton estate. She told Mr. Green that it 
would be useless for him to draw up any deeds. “It can’t be made 
mine unless I choose to have it,” she said, “and I don’t choose to 
have it.” Then there came upon her a terrible fear. What if she 
should marry Captain Aylmer after all; and what if he, when he 
should be her husband, should take the property on her behalf! 
Something must be done before her marriage to prevent the possibility 
of such results,—something as to the efficacy of which for such pre- 
vention she could feel altogether certain. 

But could she marry Captain Aylmer at all in her present mood ? 
During these three weeks she was unconsciously teaching herself to 
hope that she might be relieved from her engagement. She did not 
love him. She was becoming aware that she did not love him. She 
was beginning to doubt whether, in truth, she had ever loved him. 
But yet she felt that she could not escape from her engagement if he 
should show himself to be really actuated by any fixed purpose to 
earry it out; nor could she bring herself to be so weak before Lady 
Aylmer as to seem to yield. The necessity of not striking her colours 
was forced upon her by the warfare to which she was subjected. She 
was unhappy, feeling that her present position in life was bad, and 
unworthy of her. She could have brought herself almost to run away 
from Aylmer Park, as a boy runs away from a school, were it not 
that she had no place to which torun. She could not very well make 
her appearance at Plaistow Hall, and say that she had come there 
for shelter and ‘succour. She could, indeed, go to Mrs. Askerton’s 
cottage for awhile; and the more she thought of the state of her 
affairs, the more did she feel sure that that would, before long, be her 
destiny. It must be her destiny,—unless Captain Aylmer should 
return at Easter with purposes so firmly fixed that even his mother 
should not be able to prevail against them. 
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And now, in these days, circumstances gave her a new friend,—or 
perhaps, rather, a new acquaintance, where she certainly had looked 
neither for the one nor for the other. Lady Aylmer and Belinda and 
the carriage and the horses used, as I have said, to go off without her. 
This would take place soon after luncheon. Most of us know how 
the events of the day drag themselves on tediously in such a country 
house as Aylmer Park,—a country house in which people neither 
read, nor flirt, nor gamble, nor smoke, nor have resort to the excite- 
ment of any special amusement. Lunch was on the table at half- 
past one, and the carriage was at the door at three. [ating and 
drinking and the putting on of bonnets occupied the hour and a half. 
From breakfast to lunch Lady Aylmer, with her old “ front,” would 
occupy herself with her household accounts. For some days after 
Clara’s arrival she put on her new “front” before lunch; but of late,— 
since the long conversation in the carriage,—the new “front” did 
not appear till she came down for the carriage. According to the 
theory of her life, she was never to be seen by any but her own family 
in her old “front.” At breakfast she would appear with head so mys- 
teriously enveloped,—with such a bewilderment of morning caps, 
that old “front” or new “front” was all the same. When Sir 
Anthony perceived this change,—when he saw that Clara was treated 
as though she belonged to Aylmer Park, then he told himself that 
his son’s marriage with Miss Amedroz was to be; and, as Miss 
Amedroz seemed to him to be a very pleasant young woman, he 
would creep out of his own quarters when the carriage was gone and 
have a little chat with her,—being careful to creep away again before 
her ladyship’s return. This was Clara’s new friend. 

“ Have you heard from Fred since he has been gone ?”’ the old man 
asked one day, when he had come upon Clara still seated in the 
parlour in which they had lunched. He had been out, at the front 
of the house, scolding the under-gardener ; but the man had taken 
away his barrow and left him, and Sir Anthony had found himself 
without employment. 

“Only a line to say that he is to be here on the sixteenth.” 

“T don’t think people write so many love-letters as they did when 
I was young,” said Sir Anthony. 

“To judge from the novels, I should think not. The old novels 
used to be full of love-letters.”’ 

“Fred was never good at writing, I think.” 

“Members of Parliament have too much to do, I suppose,” said 
Clara. 

“ But he always writes when there is any business. He’s a capital 
man of business. I wish I could say as much for his brother,—or 
for myself.” 


“Lady Aylmer seems to like work of that sort.” 
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“So she does. She’s fond of it,—I am not. I sometimes think 
that Fred takes after her. Where was it you first knew him ?” 

“At Perivale. We used, both of us, to be staying with Mrs. 
Winterfield.” 

“Yes, yes; of course. The most natural thing in life. Well, my 
dear, I can assure you that I am quite satisfied.” 

“Thank you, Sir Anthesy. I’m glad to hear you say even as 
much as that.” 

“Of course money is very desirable for a man situated like Fred ; 
but he’ll have enough, and if he is pleased, I am. Personally, as 
regards yourself, I’m more than pleased. I am indeed.” 

“It’s very good of you to say so.” 

Sir Anthony looked at Clara, and his heart was softened towards 
her as he saw that there was a tear in her eye. A man’s heart must 
be very hard when it does not become softened by the trouble of a 
woman with whom he finds himself alone. “I don’t know how you 
and Lady Aylmer get on together,” said he; “ but it will not be my 
fault if we are not friends.” 

“T am afraid that Lady Aylmer does not like me,” said Clara. 

“Indeed. I was afraid there was something of that. But you 
must remember she is hard to please. You'll find she’ll come round 
in time.” 

“She thinks that Captain Aylmer should not marry a woman 
without money.” 

“That’s all very well; but I don’t see why Fred shouldn’t please 
himself. He’s old enough to know what he wants.” 

“Ts he, Sir Anthony? That’s just the question. I’m not quite 
sure that he does know what he wants.” 

“Fred doesn’t know, do you mean ?” 

“T don’t quite think he does, sir. And the worst of it is, I am im 
doubt as well as he.” 

“In doubt about marrying him ?” 

“In doubt whether it will be good for him or for any of us. 
I don’t like to come into a family that does not desire to have 
me.” 

“You shouldn’t think so much of Lady Aylmer as all that, my 
dear.” 

“ But I do think a great deal of her.” 

“T shall be very glad to have you as a daughter-in-law. And as 
for Lady Aylmer. , between you and me, my dear, you shouldn’t 
take every word she says so much to heart. She’s the best woman in 
the world, and I’m sure I’m bound to say so. But she has her 
temper, you know; and I don’t think you ought to give way to her 
altogether. There’s the carriage. It won’t do you any good if we’re 
found together talking over it all; will it?” Then the baronet 
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hobbled off, and Lady Aylmer, when she entered the room, found 
Clara sitting alone. 

Whether it was that the wife was clever enough to extract from 
her husband something of the conversation that had passed between 
him and Clara, or whether she had some other source of information, 
—or whether her conduct might proceed from other grounds, we 
need not inquire; but from that afternoon Lady Aylmer’s manner 
and words to Clara became much less courteous than they had been 
before. She would always speak as though some great iniquity was 
being committed, and went about the house with a portentous frown, 
as though some terrible measure must soon be taken with the object 
of putting an end to the present extremely improper state of things. 
All this was so manifest to Clara, that she said to Sir Anthony one 
day that she could no longer bear the look of Lady Aylmer’s dis- 
pleasure,—and that she would be forced to leave Aylmer Park before 
Frederic’s return, unless the evil were mitigated. She had by this 
time told Sir Anthony that she much doubted whether the marriage 
would be possible, and that she really believed that it would be best 
for all parties that the idea should be abandoned. Sir Anthony, 
when he heard this, could only shake his head and hobbleaway. The 
trouble was too deep for him to cure. 

But Clara still held on; and now there wanted but two days to 
Captain Aylmer’s return, when, all suddenly, there arose a terrible 
storm at Aylmer Park, and then came a direct and, positive quarrel 
between Lady Aylmer and Clara,—a quarrel direct and positive, and, 
on the part of both the ladies, very violent. 

Nothing had hitherto been said at Aylmer Park about Mrs. 
Askerton,—nothing, that is, since Clara’s arrival. And Clara had 
been thankful for this silence. The letter which Captain Aylmer had 
written to her about Mrs. Askerton will perhaps be remembered, and 
Clara’s answer to that letter. The Aylmer Park opinion as to this 
poor woman, and as to Clara’s future conduct towards the poor 
woman, had been expressed very strongly ; and Clara had as strongly 
resolved that she would not be guided by Aylmer Park opinions in 
that matter. She had anticipated much that was disagreeable on this 
subject, and had therefore congratulated herself not a little on the 
absence of all allusion to it. But Lady Aylmer had, in truth, kept 
Mrs. Askerton in reserve, as a battery to be used against Miss 
Amedroz if all other modes of attack should fail,—as a weapon which 
would be powerful when other weapons had been powerless. For 
awhile she had thought it possible that Clara might be the owner of 
the Belton estate, and then it had been worth the careful mother’s 
while to be prepared to accept a daughter-in-law so dowered. We 
have seen how the question of such ownership had enabled her to put 
forward the plea of poverty which she had used on her son’s behalf. 
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But since that Frederic had declared his intention of marrying the 
young woman in spite of his poverty, and Clara seemed to be equally 
determined. ‘He has been fool enough to speak the word, and she 
is determined to keep him to it,” said Lady Aylmer to her daughter. 
Therefore the Askerton battery was brought to bear,—not altogether 
unsuccessfully. 

The three ladies were sitting together in the drawing-room, and 
had been as mute as fishes for half an hour. In these sittings they 
were generally very silent, speaking only in short little sentences. 
“Will you drive with us to-day, Miss Amedroz?” “Not to-day, 
I think, Lady Aylmer.” “As you are reading, perhaps you won’t 
mind our leaving you?” “ Pray do not put yourself to inconvenience 
for me, Miss Aylmer.” Such and such like was their conversation ; 
but on a sudden, after a full half-hour’s positive silence, Lady Aylmer 
asked a question altogether of another kind. “I think, Miss 
Amedroz, my son wrote to you about a certain Mrs. Askerton ? ” 

Clara put down her work and sat for a moment almost astonished. 
It was not only that Lady Aylmer had asked so very disagreeable a 
question, but that she had asked it with so peculiar a voice,—a voice 
as it were a command, in a manner that was evidently intended to be 
taken as serious, and with a look of authority in her eye, as though 
she were resolved that this battery of hers should knock the enemy 
absolutely into the dust! Belinda gave a little spring in her chair, 
looked intently at her work, and went on stitching faster than before. 
“Yes he did,” said Clara, finding that an answer was imperatively 
demanded from her. 

“It was quite necessary that he should write. I believe it to be 
an undoubted fact that Mrs. Askerton is,—is,—is,—not at all what 
she ought to be.” 

“Which of us is what we ought to be?” said Clara. 

“Miss Amedroz, on this subject I am not at all inclined to joke. 
Is it not true that Mrs. Askerton———” 

“You must excuse me, Lady Aylmer, but what I know of Mrs. 
Askerton, I know altogether in confidence ; so that I cannot speak to 
you of her past life.” 

“ But, Miss Amedroz, pray excuse me if I say that I must speak 
of it. When I remember the position in which you do us the honour 
of being our visitor here, how can I help speaking of it?” Belinda 
was stitching very hard, and would not even raise her eyes. Clara, 
who still held her needle in her hand, resumed her work, and for a 
moment or two made no further answer. But Lady Aylmer had by 
no means completed her task. ‘ Miss Amedroz,” she said, “you 
must allow me to judge for myself in thismatter. The subject is one 
on which I feel myself obliged to speak to you.” 

“ But I have got nothing to say about it.” 
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“You have, I believe, admitted the truth of the allegations made 
by us as to this woman.” Clara was becoming very angry. A red 
spot showed itself on each cheek, and a frown settled upon her brow. 
She did not as yet know what she would say or how she would conduct 
herself. She was striving to consider how best she might assert her 
own independence. But she was fully determined that in this matter 
she would not bend an inch to Lady Aylmer. “TI believe we may 
take that as admitted ?” said her ladyship. 

“T am not aware that I have admitted anything to you, Lady 
Aylmer, or said anything that can justify you in questioning me on 
the subject.” 

“ Justify me in questioning a young woman who tells me that she 
is to be my future daughter-in-law !” 

“T have not told you so. I have never told you anything of the 
kind.” 

“Then on what footing, Miss Amedroz, do you do us the honour of 
being with us here at A Imer Park ?” 

“On a very foolish footing.” 

“On a foolish footing! What does that mean ?” 

“Tt means that I have been foolish in-coming to a house in which 
I am subjected to such questioning.” 

“ Belinda, did you ever hear anything like this? Miss Amedroz, 


I must persevere, however much you may dislike it. The story of 
this woman’s life,—whether she be Mrs. Askerton or not, I don’t 


) 


know—— 

“She is Mrs. Askerton,” said Clara. 

“ As to that I do not profess to know, and I dare say that you are 
no wiser than myself. But what she has been we do know.” Here 
Lady Aylmer raised her voice and continued to speak with all the 
eloquence which assumed indignation could give her. ‘ What she 
has been we do know, and I ask you, as a duty which I owe to 
my son, whether you have put an end to your acquaintance with 
so very disreputable a person,—a person whom even to have known 
is a disgrace ? ” 

“T know her, and. a 

“Stop one minute, if you please. My questions are these—Have 
you put an end to that acquaintance? And are you ready to give a 
promise that it shall never be resumed ? ” 

“T have not put an end to that acquaintance,—or rather that 
affectionate friendship as I should call it, and I am ready to promise 
that it shall be maintained with all my heart.” 

“ Belinda, do you hear her ? ” 

“Yes, mama.” And Belinda slowly shook her head, which was 
now bowed lower than ever over her lap. 

“ And that is your resolution ? ” 
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“Yes, Lady Aylmer ; that is my resolution.” 

“ And you think that becoming to you, as a young woman ?” 

“Just so; I think that becoming to me,—as a young woman.” 

“Then let me tell you, Miss Amedroz, that I differ from you alto- 
gether,—altogether.”’ Lady Aylmer, as she repeated the last word, 
raised her folded hands as though she were calling upon heaven to 
witness how thoroughly she differed from the young woman ! 

“T don’t see how I am to help that, Lady Aylmer. I dare say we 
may differ on many subjects.’ 

“T dare say we do. I dare say we do. And I need not point out 
to you how very little that would be a matter of regret to me, but for 
the hold you have upon my unfortunate son.” 

“ Hold upon him, Lady Aylmer! How dare you insult me by such 
language?” Hereupon Belinda again jumped in her chair; but 
Lady Aylmer looked as though she enjoyed the storm. 

“You undoubtedly have a hold upon him, Miss Amedroz, and I 
think that it is a great misfortune. Of course, when he hears what 
your conduct is with reference to this—person, he will release himself 
from his entanglement.” 

“He can release himself from his entanglement whenever he 
chooses,” said Clara, rising from her chair. ‘“ Indeed, he is released. 
I shall let Captain Aylmer know that our engagement must be at an 
end, unless he will promise that I shall never in future be subjected 
to the unwarrantable insolence of his mother.” Then she walked off 
to the door, not regarding, and indeed not hearing, the parting shot 
that was fired at her. 

And now what was to be done! Clara went up to her own room, 
making herself strong and even comfortable, with an inward assurance 
that nothing should ever induce her even to sit down to table again 
with Lady Aylmer. She would not willingly enter the same room 
with Lady Aylmer, or have any speech with her. But what should 
she at once do? She could not very well leave Aylmer Park without 
settling whither she would go; nor could she in any way manage to 
leave the house on that afternoon. She almost resolved that she 
would go to Mrs. Askerton. Everything was of course over between 
her and Captain Aylmer, and therefore there was no longer any 
hindrance to her doing so on that score. But what would be her 
cousin Will’s wish? He, now, was the only friend to whom she 
could trust for good counsel. What would be his advice? Should 
she write and ask him? -No;—she could not do that. She could 
not bring herself to write to him, telling him that the Aylmer 
“entanglement” was at an end. Were she to do so, he, with his 
temperament, would take such letter as meaning much more than 
it was intended to mean. But she would write a letter to Captain 
Aylmer. This she thought that she would do at once, and she, began 
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it. She got as far as “My dear Captain Aylmer,” and then she 
found that the letter was one which could not be written very easily. 
‘ And she remembered, as the greatness of the difficulty of writing 
the letter became plain to her, that it could not now be sent so as to 
reach Captain Aylmer before he would leave London. If written at 
all, it must be addressed to him at Aylmer Park, and the task might 
be done to-morrow as well as to-day. So that task was given up for 
the present. 

But she did write a letter to Mrs. Askerton,—a letter which she 
would send or not on the morrow, according to the state of her mind 
as it might then be. In this she declared her purpose of leaving 
Aylmer Park on the day after Captain Aylmer’s arrival, and asked to 
be taken in at the cottage. An answer was to be sent to her, 
addressed to the Great Northern Railway Hotel. 

Richards, the maid, came up to her before dinner, with offers of 
assistance for dressing,—offers made in a tone which left no doubt on 
Clara’s mind that Richards knew all about the quarrel. But Clara 
declined to be dressed, and sent down a message saying that she 
would remain in her room, and begging to be supplied with tea. 
She would not even condescend to say that she was troubled with a 
headache. Then Belinda came up to her, just before dinner was 
announced, and with a fluttered gravity advised Miss Amedroz to 
come down-stairs. ‘“ Mama thinks it will be much better that you 
should show yourself, let the final result be what it may.” 

“ But 1 have not the slightest desire to show myself.” 

“There are the servants, you know.” 

“ But, Miss Aylmer, I don’t care a straw for the servants ;—really 
not a straw.” 

“ And papa will feel it so.” 

“Tshall be sorry if Sir Anthony is annoyed ;—but I cannot help 
it. It has not been my doing.” 

“ And mama says that my brother would of course wish it.” 

“ After what your mother has done, I don’t see what his wishes 
would have to do with it,—even if she knew them,—which I don’t 
think she does.” 

“But if you will think of it, I’m sure you'll find it is the proper 
thing todo. There is nothing to be avoided so much as an open 
quarrel, that all the servants can see.” 

“T must say, Miss Aylmer, that I disregard the servants. After 
what passed down-stairs, of course I have had to consider what I 
should do. Will you tell your mother that I will stay here, if she 
will permit it ?” 

“Ofcourse. She will be delighted.” 


“JT will remain, if she will permit it, till the morning after Captain 
Aylmer’s arrival. Then I shall go.” 
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“Where to, Miss Amedroz ?” 

“T have already written to a friend, asking her to receive me.” 

Miss Aylmer paused a moment before she asked her next question ; 
—but she did ask it, showing by her tone and manner that she had 
been driven to summon up all her courage to enable her to do:so. 
“To what friend, Miss Amedroz? Mama will be glad to know.” 

“That is a question which Lady Aylmer can have no right to ask,” 
said Clara. . 

“ Oh ;—very well. Of course, if you don’t like to tell, there’s no 
more to be said.” 

“T do not like to tell, Miss Aylmer.” 

Clara had her tea in her room that evening, and lived there the 
whole of the next day. The family down-stairs was not comfort- 
able. Sir Anthony could not be made to understand why his guest 
kept her room,—which was not odd, as Lady Aylmer was very 
sparing in the information she gave him; and Belinda found it 
to be impossible to sit at table, or to say a few words to her father 
and mother, without showing at every moment her consciousness 
that a crisis had occurred. By the next day’s post the letter to 
Mrs. Askerton was sent, and at the. appointed time Captain Aylmer 
arrived. About an hour after he entered the house, Belinda went 
up-stairs with a message from him ;—would Miss Amedroz see him ? 
Miss Amedroz would see him, but made it a condition of doing so 
that she should not be required to meet Lady Aylmer. “She need 
not be afraid,” said Lady Aylmer. “Unless she sends me a full 
apology, with a promise that she will have no further intercourse 
whatever with that woman, I will never willingly see her again.” 
A meeting was therefore arranged between Captain Aylmer and 
Miss Amedroz in a sitting-room up-stairs. 

“ What is all this, Clara ? ” said Captain Aylmer, at once. 

“Simply this,—that your mother has insulted me most wantonly.” 

“She says that it is you who have been uncourteous to her.”’ 

“Be it so ;—you can of course believe whichever you please, and 
it is desirable, no doubt, that you should prefer to believe your 
mother.” 

“ But I do not wish there to be any quarrel.” 

“But there is a quarrel, Captain Aylmer, and I must leave your 
father’s house. I cannot stay here after what has taken place. 
Your mother told me ; I cannot tell you what she told me, but 
she made against me just those accusations which she knew it would 
be the hardest for me to bear.” 

“Tm sure you have mistaken her.” 

“No; I have not mistaken her.” 

“ And where do you propose to go ?” 


“To Mrs. Askerton.” 
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“Oh, Clara!” 

“I have written to Mrs. Askerton to ask her to receive me for 
awhile. Indeed, I may almost say that I had no other choice.” 

“If you go there, Clara, there will be an end to everything.” 

“And there must be an end of what you call everything, Captain 
Aylmer,” said she, smiling. “It cannot be for your good to bring 
into your family a wife of whom your mother would think so badly as 
she thinks of nie.” 

There was a great deal said, and Captain Aylmer walked very 
often up and down the room, endeavouring to make some arrange- 
ment which might seem in some sort to appease his mother. Would 
Clara only allow a telegram to be sent to Mrs. Askerton, to explain 
that she had changed her mind? But Clara would allow no such 
telegram to be sent, and on that evening she packed up all her 
things. Captain Aylmer saw her again and again, sending Belinda 
backwards and forwards, and making different appointments up to 
midnight; but it was all to no purpose, and on the next morning 
she took her departure alone in the Aylmer Park carriage for the 
railway station. Captain Aylmer had proposed to go with her; 
but she had so stoutly declined his company that he was obliged 
to abandon his intention. She saw neither of the ladies on that 
morning, but Sir Anthony came out to say a word of farewell to 
her in the hall. 

“T am very sorry. for all this,” said he. 

“It is a pity,” said Clara; “but it cannot be helped. Good-bye, 
Sir Anthony.” 

“‘T hope we may meet again under pleasanter circumstances,”’ said 
the baronet. 

To this Clara made no reply, and was then handed into the 
carriage by Captain Aylmer. 

“Tam so bewildered,” said he, “that I cannot now say anything 
definite, but I shall write to you, and probably follow you.” 

“Do not follow me, pray, Captain Aylmer,” said she. Then she 
was driven to the station; and as she passed through the lodges 
of the park entrance she took what she intended to be a final farewell 
of Aylmer Park. 


AntHony TROLIOPE. 











THE GOOD AND EVIL OF TRADE-UNIONISM. 


Or the features of our industrial system, none is more important 
to study than that most significant fact—the institution, growth, 
and power of Trade-Unionism. It is in reality the great practical 
solution of all labour questions, to which the labouring classes cling. 
Right-or-wreng;it-is-their-great panacea. It is in many ways by far 
the most powerful element of our industrial system that has been yet 
organised into an institution. It thus goes to the very root of the 
most vital movements of society. It is not too much to say that the 
whole political, practical, and organising energies of the working class 
are thrown into it. If reform bills languish, and agitation lingers to 
awake, it is because they are absorbed in industrial rather than 
political leagues. No one can suppose that the existing dead calm 
and indecision in the political sphere really represents the practical 
instinct and energy of Englishmen. It is. not so. Our real public 
movements and struggles are industrial. In them powers of will and 
sympathy are being exerted as keen as ever thrilled in our hottest 
political convulsions. Of this movement the heart and centre—the 
club-life—the associative, initiative, and reserve force, is Unionism— 
a force, on the whole, of which the public should know the whole 
truth—and nothing but the truth. 


I. The first thing is to recognise the extent and importance of the 
movement itself. There is now before me the “ Trades’ Union 
Directory for 1861,” by this time very imperfect. This report gives 
a list of 405 towns, chiefly in England, in which established trade 
societies exist. The total number of these societies falls not far short 
of 2,000. In London alone there are not fewer than 290. In 
Manchester there are 97, in Liverpool 57, in Sheffield 60, in Birming- 
ham 42, in Glasgow 50, in Dublin 45. There is omitted in the list no 
single trade of which one ever heard the name, and there are a great 
many of which few ever heard the name (one appearing as the “ Pro- 
gressive Makers-up,” and another as the “Self-acting Minders”’). 
Many of the unions into which the societies are amalgamated are 
themselves of astonishing extent. It is well known that the 
Amalgamated Engineers now number about 30,000; the Masons’ 
Union about half that number. The eolliers, the carpenters, the 
bricklayers, the cotton-spinners, the smiths, and others, are united in 
joint associations numbering from 5,000 to 10,000 each. The total ° 
number of artisans united in all the various associations of the king- 
dom cannot fall short of half a million, and probably far exceeds that 
amount. The annual income of which they can dispose doubtless 


exceeds £1,000,000, and their total reserve funds are hardly less 
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(one society alone having nearly one-tenth of that sum).)/ For all 
general purposes the Unions can count upon the support and con- 
tributions of at least an equal number of the workmen who are not 
regular members of the society. Their “ war-footing,” it may be said, 
is about double that of their peace establishment. For all practical 
purposes, therefore, the unions may be taken to represent the avail- 
able strength of the whole skilled body of artisans. Nor are these 
recent or precarious associations. Most of them have steadily in- 
creased in numbers, income, and extent for the last ten or fifteen 
years. Trades in which the most obstinate struggles have taken 
place—the engineers, the colliers, the cotton-spinners, the building 
trades—still show the unions far larger and more flourishing than 
before. Any one who will take the trouble to collect and examine 
the latest trade circulars of the principal societies, will see the record 
of their progress. Increased numbers, wider area, and larger funds, 
are shown from year to year. Everywhere organisation, consolidation, 
and regularity extend. | Englishmen, who never mistake the signs of 
commercial success, can hardly fail to see that there must be some- 
thing at bottom to make these live; and men who know how to 
estimate political forces will recognise the strength of an institution 
that has an organisation to which no political association in the king- 
dom can distantly aspire. 

In the face of facts like these, it does seem strange that sensible 
men, and even sensible employers, should continue to talk of unions 
as nests of misery, folly, and ruin. Men who have to deal with these 
powerful associations themselves can bring themselves to speak of 
them as “ cancers to be cut out,” as “ diseases ” and “madness” to be 
cured, and even suggest an Act of Parliament to suppress all associa- 
tions whatever. It is like the Vatican raving at newspapers and rail- 
ways. Such an Act of Parliament would be simply a social revolution. 
It would be as easy to eradicate the “ cancer” of unionism as it would 
to eradicate the “cancer” of public meetings, or the “ disease” of 
a free press. The fact that the flower of our artisan population are 
staunch unionists, does not prove that unions are beneficial. But it 
would be more reasonable if the public, and certainly if employers, 
would think it proved them to be not quite pestilent and suicidal. 
They are, from the mere fact of their importance, entitled to respect. 
No rational man can think that the working men of this country are 
likely to be found year after year more and more devoted to any 
system, if it were no less ruinous to themselves than vicious in prin- 
ciple.{ Unionism, right or wrong, is the grand movement in which the 
working classes have their heart.} Men of sense will recognise this 
fact, and deal with it accordingly: It is the prevalence of misjudg- 
ments like these which makes these trade struggles so obstinate; and 
perhaps it is that which makes them so common. 
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There is a still worse form of misconception prevalent, which 
amounts sometimes to personal calumny. It is still the fashion to 
repeat that unions and strikes are uniformly the work of interested 
agitators. These men, in the stereotyped phrase, are supposed to drive 
their: misguided victims like sheep. We hear from time to time 
employers giving us this account of the matter in apparent good faith; 
just as the Austrians always thought the Italian movement was the 
work of Mazzini. Now if there is one feature of unionism which is 
more singular than another it is the scrupulous care with which it 
maintains the principles of democratic and representative government. 
It would be difficult to find a single trade society in England in 
which any official or any board of managers could take any important 
step, or, what is the same thing, deal with the commgn funds without 
a regular written vote from their constituents. Y Those who talk 
of the action of a trade-union as if it were a body of Carbonari, 
must be entirely ignorant of the elaborate machinery by which a 
union is worked. Before any important step, much less before a 
general strike is determined on, regular voting papers are sent round 
to every member of the society; the step is discussed night after 
night in every separate lodge; if the subject requires it, delegates are 
chosen from each lodge; conferences are constantly held, often 
followed by fresh appeals to the constituencies; the discussions often 
last six months, and are practically public; the result is at length 
ascertained by a simple comparison of votes, and is often one which 
the secretaries and managers have no means whatever of influencing 
or even foreseeing. 

In fact the vote on an important question of one of the large 
amalgamated societies scattered over the country, the separate lodges 
of which discuss the subject under very different conditions, and the 
body of which the secretaries have no means whatever of addressing 
or meeting, is the purest type of democratic representation of opinion. 
The subject is one which usually touches each voter, his comfort, his 
family, and his future, in the most vital manner ; it relates to matters 
with which he is perfectly familiar; he is not accessible to personal 
appeal, nor, except in a very small degree, to written addresses from 
any central authority ; it is one which he has to discuss with a small 
number of his fellows, and on which he has to vote with a very 
large number, but without communication ; the ordinary machinery of 
canvassing, excitement, and party agitation, is simply impossible; and 
the result is one which it is out of the question to predict. Itisa 
species of pure democratic united with true representative govern- 
ment. The members individually vote as in an ancient republic, but 
generally with the assistance and counsel of special representative 
assemblies, and invariably in separate and independent groups. If 
any system ever yet devised makes a dictator or a demagogue im- 
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possible it is this. Its great defect is its cumbrousness and want of 
concentration. But of all others it is the way to bring out the 
deliberate opinion of every individual member. It is this—not in- 
fatuation—which makes a deliberate strike so obstinate. There is no 
political institution in this country which carries self-government to 
anything like the same pitch. And, what should not be forgotten, it 
is a system which has already given the whole class a very high 
degree of political education. 

As to the managers of these associations they are invariably elected 
periodically by the same general suffrage. They are almost invari- 
ably simple members of the body themselves, and their salaries 
scarcely exceed their ordinary wages. So far as the personal know- 
ledge of the writer goes (and it is not inconsiderable), they are 
usually honest, sensible men of business, sometimes strikingly 
deficient in the art of expression, and the powers of party agitators. 
The men who direct a strike have usually been at their work until 
its commencement, and would usually return to it at its close, 
were it not that they are too often chased out of their trade by 
all the employers in concert. The ordinary language about paid 
demagogues has been used even respecting the recent Staffordshire 
strike in the iron trade. It is notorious (for their deliberations 
have been published in the newspapers) that it was due to the fixed 
resolutions of the whole body of workmen, who long and carefully 
considered in council every step of the action; who were totally free 
from any control by their leaders, and repeatedly’ rejected their 
advice. It ought to be known that the strike was prolonged many 
weeks because the men refused to suffer this persecution of their 
representatives. It is injustice like this which embitters these 
struggles and often makes the phrases about the “ good feeling of the 
employers ”’ little better than cruel cant. 

But as this is a matter which it were better not to leave to 
individual testimony, it may be as well to cite an independent and 
authoritative opinion. In 1860 a special re »rt upon unions and 
strikes was made by a committee of gentlemen .vr the Social Science 
Association. The report is signed by the chairman, Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth, the late chairman of the Lancashire Relief Committee. 
The Committee embraced several large employers and manufacturers, 
politicians, economists, and statisticians, such as Mr. Acland, Mr. 
Akroyd, M.P., Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., Dr. Farr, Professor 
Fawcett, M.P., Mr. W. E. Forster; M.P., Mr. Freeland, M.P., Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, Mr. Geo. Lefevre, M.P., Mr. Horace Mann, Professor 
Wilson, and many others. Men like these, accustomed to parlia- 
mentary and economical inquiries all their lives, and very far from 
being sentimental philanthropists, amassed an immense body of 
information respecting trade societies and strikes from all parts of 
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the kingdom and every known trade. They produced, in fact, the 
most valuable blue book respecting industry ever composed. They 
published in a report a summary of the conclusions to which this 
very large body of materials had led them. The opinion of such a 
committee may fairly be considered as authoritative, and to outweigh 
a hundredfold the general notions of any one man based on partial 
experience. In the report we find the committee say :— 


‘*The character, ability, and wisdom of the leaders of trade societies also 
naturally vary much in different trades. So far as this committee have been 
brought into personal connection with societies’ officers, their experience is, that 
the leaders are for the most part quite superior to the majority of their fellow- 
workmen, in intelligence and moderation. The effect of trades’ societies as an 
education in the art of self-government is important. Many of the societies 
haye organisations of an elaborate character, and have a machinery for taking 
the votes of the trade, at once simple and effectual; and in many trades, no 
strike can be authorised until the question has been discussed by several com- 
mittees. This gives a habit of deliberation before action, which cannot but 
have a good effect. The leaders of trades’ societies are known and responsible 
men; they have the confidence of their own class. However wrong-headed in 
particular cases the leaders of unions may be, they are the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of their trade, and ought to be treated with consideration and 
courtesy. The fiction that they are self-elected is one which it would not be 
worth alluding to, if it had not been seriously repeated in the Hdinburgh Re- 
view. So far as the committee has been able to learn, the officers of trades’ 
societies are genuinely the representatives of their constituencies.” 


After a judicial opinion from such competent inquirers, the testi- 
mony of an individual is of small value; but the present writer, 
who has for years known intimately the managers of very many 
societies, cannot refrain from bearing his witness that amongst them 
are to be found men as upright, enlightened, and honourable as 
any in the community; that the influence they possess is almost 
always the result of tried ability and character ; and the instances 
of such men living out of their followers’ necessities are extremely 
rare. For the most part they go through hard clerks’ routine of 
accounts and reports, under a good deal of persecution from the 
employers, and are not seldom the most conservative and peaceful 
counsellors in the whole society. As the report of the committee above 
cited shows, the union is frequently able to suppress the tendency to 
indiscriminate strikes. It is, indeed, notorious that the faults into 
which the leaders of the established unions are apt to fall are routine 
and excess of caution. I have myself seen a circular issued by the 
council of an amalgamated society to warn the members against 
the disposition to strike for which a sudden improvement of trade 
had given great facilities. The larger and more established the 
unions become, the fewer causes of struggle arise. And there 
would be no greater security for the employer and the public than 
that the societies should bd stronger, and their leaders more trusted. 
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II. Next to the character of these societies and their leaders being 
fairly judged, it is very desirable that the truth be ascertained as 
to the success or non-success of strikes. It used to be frequently 
said, and it has been repeated occasionally by employers, that strikes 
never succeed. It is only the other day that the newspapers 
informed us of a very important strike which did result in a great 
increase of wages. The carpenters of London, a body numbering 
from 10,000 to 15,000, the majority of whom are in union, demanded, 
and after a strike of some weeks, defeating a threatened lock-out, 
succeeded in obtaining, an advance of wages of about 10 per cent. 
This advance is now being given to the other building trades, and 
will soon be general. No one doubts that this rise is permanent, 
and will never be reduced. There is here an undoubted instance 
of a body numbering nearly 40,000 men obtaining a large and 
permanent rise of wages by means of a strike. How this is economi- 
cally possible had better be answered by those economists who first 
invent industrial laws, and then invent facts to fit them. 

The statement, indeed, is so contrary to the experience of every 
one who has been able to look at the question from an independent 
point, and over a wide area, that there is overwhelming proof that it 
is entirely erroneous. Any one who will search the files of a working- 
class organ, such as) the Bee-Hive, will find accurate reports of 
countless successful strikes, over every part of England. The present 
writer has in his possession a list of the successful strikes for one 
single trade in one year. This list contains more than eighty 
instances in which one union in that period had by actual or 
threatened strikes obtained increased wages, or, what is the same 
thing, shorter hours. It is well known that in most of the West 
Yorkshire and Lancashire cities, the masons have by strikes succeeded 
within the last few years in raising their wages or reducing their 
hours, and in several cases both at once. Several of these strikes 
were of short duration, but some of them were most obstinate. In 
1860 the masons of Edinburgh obtained a reduction of hours (which 
has since been followed by an increase of wages), by a most protracted 
strike, the details of which are given in the Transactions of the 
Association for 1861. There now lies before the writer a list of 
thirty-four towns in which the bricklayers’ union has within the 
last three years obtained doth a rise of wages and a reduction of 
time. In fact, for every argument which the economic theorist can 
invent to prove that unions and strikes can have no effect in raising 
wages, it would be easy to produce at least one hundred instances 
in which they fave done so. The volume already cited will give a 
profusion of facts, from which the same conclusion follows. At page 
287 there occurs the following list, as a statement for one trade in 
one city, the Glasgow carpenters. 
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‘1852. Strike for a rise from 22s. to 24s. per week. Struggle short but 
successful, 


‘1854. For a reduction of time from sixty to fifty-seven hours per week. 


The masters volunteered to pay extra for the additional hours; but the men 
declined, and after a short struggle succeeded in their end. 


‘*1855. January. To resist a return to the sixty hours. Struggle for six 
weeks, Eventually successful. 


“©1855. May. Strike of ship joiners only, for a rise in their wages for sixty 
hours’ work, for 24s. to 27s. Lasted nine months. Ended successfully. 

“©1857. March. For a rise from 24s. to 26s. Lasted a fewdays. Successful. 

“©1857. October. Against a reduction from 26s. to 23s. 9d. Lasted a fort- 
night, and failed. 


‘©1858. For a rise from 23s. 9d. to 26s. After a few days successful.” 


At page 290, with respect to the Glasgow painters, we read :— 


‘Wages in 1845 were 34d.; in 1847, 4d. In 1850 there was a strike, and 
wages rose to 43d. In 1855 there was another strike, and they rose to 5d., and 
have remained at that point ever since.” 


Throughout the volume similar instances may be found. It will, 


however, be more to the purpose to cite the language of the report, 
which is to this effect :— 


‘“*The committee have not found that-the constant assertion that strikes are 
scarcely ever successful, is at all borne out by facts.” 


In one of the special reports (page 265) based on information 


supplied by masters as well as men, in more than twenty different 
trades, we find :— 


“<The position of the Scottish miners seems to have risen and fallen with their 
union, without any other disturbing causes. The least united trades, as those 
of the London bakers, the hand-loomers, &c., are stated to be the worst off; 
and in one and the same trade non-unionists are represented as receiving less 
wages than unionists. Instances are accumulated of successful efforts on the part 


of societies to raise or keep up wages, and only very rare instances are produced of a 
general rise without combination.” 


It is a singular instance of the hold obtained by vicious theories, 
when they coincide with the prejudices of self-interest, that it is 
possible, even in the face of unimpeachable and overwhelming testi- 
mony such as this, to repeat the old dogma respecting the inutility of 
strikes. Even the practical knowledge which the duties of employers 
give them serves often to obscure rather than clear their judgment, 
and the inquiries of a perfectly disinterested observer who has taken 
the trouble to study the subject over a wide area, are generally ten 
times more trustworthy than the conclusions of a partisan who knows 
only his own particular trade. The strikes of thirty or forty years ago 
simply prove nothing as to the present. The strikes and unions of 
that period were all vitiated by the pernicious system which grew 
out of the high-handed injustice of the combination laws. The 
principal argument against these laws was that they fostered (as all 
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tyranny does) a desperate spirit of conspiracy; their foulest wrong 
was to have perverted the temper of the working classes for a genera- 
tion. It was not till the generation which had suffered this oppression, 
had passed away that unions assumed a healthy condition, and were 
conducted with moderation and good sense. Happily that time has 
come. No one pretends now that “incendiarism, vitriol-throwing, 
and murder,” are characteristics of a modern strike, or that the 
secretary of a modern union is a sort of Old Man of the Mountain. 
It is a pity to thrust this “Spectre Rouge ” into industrial discussions. 

Again, the sums which are absurdly calculated as “lost” in a 
strike, are usually not lost at all, but only retained. No doubt, 
in every prolonged strike a good deal is lost, but it is chiefly 
in interest upon fixed capital. _ To calculate all the sums which 
might have been spent in wages as “lost” or “wasted” is simply 
puerile. The wages fund, in the language of economists, is the 
sum which the capitalist devotes to the payment of wages; and 
since in a general strike or lock-out the owners of vast and costly 
factories cannot employ the fund (except temporarily) in any other 
way, and their customers have to wait for their goods, sooner or later, 
the wages fund, or most of it, is paid to the workmen in the trade. 
Whether it comes*to them regularly or spasmodically, signifies a 
great deal to the well-being of the recipients; but in the long run, they 
get the gross sum, though somewhat discounted. General and even 
partial strikes are usually preceded and succeeded by extra produc- 
tion and labour, which nearly equalise the rate for the whole period. 
Very many lock-outs (and it seems now that of Staffordshire forms 
no exception) are simply a mode of stopping production during a 
stagnant state of trade, and are occasionally only a device of some of 
the more powerful employers to force their own body to cease pro- 
duction, whilst they are waiting or manwuvring for a rise of price. 
During a strike both masters and men reduce all expenditure to a 
minimum which by itself is an obvious saving. And there are many 
strikes and lock-outs in which the actual loss from various causes is 
a trifle, or where it would be inevitable from other causes. But in 
any case, to calculate the deferred expenditure of wages as “ loss,” is 
a sophistical use of terms. The employer in a strike suffers the loss of 
interest on fixed capital, and of his profit (a loss which is often from 
other reasons inevitable) ; the workman suffers a loss of comfort which 
is often compensated by the discipline it enforces. The real loss is 
the loss of common interest and good feeling; but the supposed loss of 
wages rests generally on a mere juggle of words. 

A careful investigation of the subject in such records as that of 
the volume cited, totally dispels the prev alent idea that unions and 
strikes have no object but that of raising wages and in that object 
they invariably meet a “miserable monotony of defeat.” 
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The unions and strikes of Lancashire spinners in 1824 and 1830 
are merely the antiquarianism of the subject. The matter which 
alone concerns us is that these unions are now strong enough to 
resist any reductions of wage-lists even in the worst times of the 
cotton distress. How much money was “lost” in the strike of the 
Manchester builders in 1833 is of no moment whatever. The fact is 
that for the last ten years the builders’ unions in Manchester have 
been absolutely paramount, to a degree which the best friends of 
unions must regret; they have raised wages and reduced hours 
repeatedly within a few years, and they have exacted by a strike 
from the employers (who, it must be said with pain, are entirely 
in their power) an elaborate code of rules which has been strictly 
observed. This is not a state of things which the present writer or 
any true friend of the working class can see without apprehension ; 
but as a fact it is indisputable. And if they did expend £72,000 in 
1833 the money from the point of view of the men must be said to 
have brought them an immense per-centage. 

The strike of the Preston spinners in 1836 does not bear on the 
question of unionism at all, as the men were not supported by a 
union, but by precarious charity. The far more important strike in 
1853 was, indeed, not ultimately successful. But no one can read 
the account of it by Mr. Lowe without acknowledging the extraordi- 
nary resolution displayed by the men, the substantial grounds for 
their attempt, and the thorough honesty of their leaders. It is well 
known in Preston that this great struggle was in reality a drawn 
battle, which has left the union far stronger than before, and has 
given the men a much more definite position. 

The strike of the Northern colliers in 1832 under the old system 
teaches us nothing new. If any one is disposed to infer from its 
story that the colliers’ union is at an end, or that no colliers’ strike 
succeeded, he may read with profit the Transactions of the Miners’ 
National Association for 1863, and the account of the West Yorkshire 
lock-out of 1858 by Mr. Ludlow, in the volume so ofien previously 
cited. The former will show how delegates from the miners of the 
United Kingdom, a body numbering more than a quarter of a 
million, act in concert, and what they have to say in conference. In 
the latter may be seen how a very obstinate strike resulted in the 
distinct success of the men, whose union in West Yorkshire is now 
in a very flourishing state, and has greatly raised the} condition 
of the colliers of the district. 

The recent strike in the collieries of Messrs. Strakers and Love, it 
has been said, “turned on the inevitable question—Were the pro- 
prietors or was the union to be the masters of the collieries?” It 
rather turned on the question—Were the proprietors to confiscate. a 
large portion of the men’s wages? It is a rule in many collieries 
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(and it appears that at Brancepeth it was carried to excess) that tubs 
of coal which come up from the pit less than brim-full are “con- 
fiscated ’—that is, the owner takes the coal and pays the collier 
nothing for it. This rule is worked up into a system, and is carried 
to such a pitch that the men’s wages are reduced 10 or 15 per cent. 
thereby. 

The Legislature, it is well known, has been obliged to protect the 
men by giving them power to appoint an inspector of the weighing, 
but by a system of collusion, far from uncommon, this protection is 
unavailing. The tub or “corf” in ascending the pit’s shaft will, in 
spite of every care, be shaken and come up less than brim-full, in 
which case the owner gets it for nothing. The complaints of the colliers 
on this subject from all parts of England are too precise and universal 
to allow any doubt that the practice is a real system of extortion, 
which sometimes amounts to a very heavy deduction of wages. The 
following statement, extracted from the Miners’ Report, page 59, is 
eloquent enough :— 


‘“WOMBWELL MAIN COLLIERY, YORKSHIRE. 

‘« A correct account of the actual weight of coals got and sent out of the above 
colliery, by six steady working colliers, in the fortnight ending April 10th, 
1860; also showing the weight paid for, and the Joss to the workmen by the 
present system. These men send 21 to the score, and 21 cwt. to the ton :— 


cabent enh ) Tubs paid for. Tubs not paid for. 
2 2 ' 


Sampson Ellis. . . . . 196 186 10 or 105 ewt. 
H. Adams ...... 289 230 9 or 96 
Thomas Briggs ... . 211 201 10 or 105 
Michael Sidebottom . . . 239 228 11 or 115} 

M. Littlewood. . . . . 216 207 9 or 944 
o.Mibiren. . 2. 2 s so BB 225 9 or 94} 


Showing a loss to the above six working men, at the above colliery, to be in the 
aggregate 20 tons 104 cwt., which, at 1s. 2d. per ton, amounts to £1 7s. 3d., or 
4s. 64d. per man for the fortnight.” 

It was to resist a wholesale fraud like this that the Brancepeth 
colliers struck. The proprietors still remain “masters of the col- 
lieries,” but the colliers, who left their pits, have not, as a body, 
returned to them. Until an Act of Parliament steps in to check 
this abuse the unions are doing their best to protect the workmen, 
but in the meantime the opponents of unions had better select some 
other ground for their argument rather than that of this fraudulent 
injustice. 

Strikes like that of the Amalgamated Engineers, of the Bolton 
weavers, and of the London builders, can none of them be con- 
sidered as real failures. Though apparently unsuccessful, the spirit 
of union they called out, and the energy of their action, impressed 
the employers too strongly for them lightly to attempt a new 
contest. The engineers’ union has since the struggle trebled its 
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numbers, and is so strong that no contest with it would have a 
chance of success. It is said that it is now simply a benefit society. 
Most unions are benefit societies, and usually expend at least three- 
fourths of their income in the ordinary business of insurance. The 
engineers’ union happily has now no other function, since its strength 
is so well known that it never has to be exercised in a trade dispute 
of its own. Its recognised power and moderation alone suffice for 
the maintenance of very strict rules, which it was the object of the 
strike to obtain, and which are now universally observed. It is a 
mistake to say that the workmen’s wages have “ steadily advanced.” 
They have not been raised in this trade for ten years. The union, 
strong as it is, has not raised wages or attempted to do so. It has 
rather prevented the natural rise. But it has done what is far 
better. It has prevented any fall of wages, any dismissal of hands, 
and almost all “overtime.” It is now the most important associa- 
tion existing in industry. Its power, and the good sense of its 
management, make it equally valuable to the employers and the 
employed. It gives a constitutional system to both, and by its 
beneficent action it has in its own trade extinguished contentions, by 
protecting the workman from every real grievance, and earning from 
him in return the right to moderate his demands. A benefit 
society it is; but its chief benefit is that it makes the workman’s 
existence secure and regular. A trade union it is also, but one, (like 
England, peaceful ; for it is too strong to be attacked. 

As to the strike of the builders of London, a good deal of the same 
kind may be said. Their strike in 1860 was virtually one against 
“overtime,” which the unions have for the most part succeeded in 
suppressing. The fact that they have within a few months raised 
wages 10 per cent. by means of a strike does not look like failing 
power. In fact, the unions of the builders in London never were so 
strong as they are now, and the time cannot be far distant when 
they will obtain their great object—one in which the community 
has so deep an interest in wishing them success—the day of nine 
hours’ work. 

With the very doubtful nature of the result of these alleged un- 
successful strikes, and with the great array of the successful strikes, 
to mention only very the large ones—the recent strike in the London 
building trade, the great strike of the Midland builders in the 
winter against the “discharge note,” of the Lancashire bricklayers, 
of the Yorkshire and Scotch masons, in nearly each of the great cities 
of the North, of the West Yorkshire colliers, all of which have 
manifestly succeeded—it is strange to find people still speaking of 
strikes as showing only “a miserable monotony of defeat.” It 
reminds us of the language which the Confederate organs used to 
apply to the Union armies up to the moment of Lee’s surrender—and 
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can as little serve its object. The machine-breaking and vitriol-throw- 
ing of 1826, has as little bearing on the subject as the insurrection 
of Wat Tyler, or the Jacquerie in France. The records of the large 
amalgamated societies throughout the kingdom show lists of many 
hundreds of successful strikes, and the deliberate judgment of the 
Committee on Strikes already cited will probably be taken as con- 
clusive. Strikes, of course, frequently fail. Buta careful comparison 
will show the following results :— 

1. Strikes to obtain a rise of wages or a reduction of hours usually 
succeed. 

2. Strikes to resist a reduction of wages usually fail. 

3. Strikes to enforce trade rules or to suppress objectionable 
practices, usually fail in appearance and succeed in reality. 

4. Lock-outs to crush unions invariably fail. 


III. After that of general protection against abuses and against 
vertime, one of the chief and the most useful functions of Unionism 
is to resist the tendency to continual fluctuations in wages. At first 
sight nothing seems more natural than that wages should vary with the 
price of the product. The principal objection, however, against the 
sliding scale of wages and prices is that it associates the workmen 
directly with the gambling vicissitudes of the market. To do this is to 
destroy one of the benefits of civilisation and the social justification of 
large capitals. It is of vital interest to society that the actual labourer 
should have a regular and not a fluctuating means of subsistence. As 
he can save but little, he has no reserve to stand sudden changes; and 
sudden loss or stoppage of his wages means moral and physical degrada- 
tion to him. He has not the education or the means of foreseeing, much 
less of providing against, the wider influences of the market. The 
great gains and the great losses naturally should fall to the share of 
the capitalist alone. He and his order can act on the. state of the 
market, and are bound to watch and know its movements. Society 
is bound to protect them only on condition that they perform this 
function satisfactorily. But to let every little vicissitude of the 
market fall directly on the mere labourer, who knows nothing about 
it and cannot affect it if he did, is simple barbarism. In such a state 
of things the capitalist abdicates his real post and becomes a mere 
job-master or ganger. He associates his helpless workmen in every 
speculative adventure. He leaves them to bear the effects of a glut 
which his recklessness may have caused, or of a foreign war which his 
prudence might have foreseen. Every fall in the price of wares, fluctu- 
ating as this is from a complication of accidents, mulcts the labourer 
suddenly of ten, twelve, or fifteen per cent. of his living. How many 
middle-class families could stand this every quarter ? To the labourer, 
who has no reserve, no credit, and no funded income, and who by the 
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necessity of the case lives from week to week and from hand to 
mouth, it means the sacrifice of his comforts, of his children’s educa- 
tion, of his honest efforts. There was truth, though it may be not 
very fully expressed, in the words of the old puddler at the recent 
conference: ‘He knew no reason why working men’s wages were 
to be pulled to pieces to suit the foreign markets.” Capital, in fact, 
would become a social nuisance if it cquld only make the labourer a 
blind co-speculator in-its adventures. ‘) 

It is, of course, far from the writer’s meaning that wages must not 
in the long run be accommodated to profits. From year to year, 
or over longer periods, wages will gradually find their level. But it 
is a totally different thing that they should fluctuate with all the 
erratic movements incident to every market price-list. A merchant 
will not give to his accountants more than the average salaries of his 
business. He does not, however, walk into his counting-house, and 
tell his clerks that, having lost a ship which he forgot to insure, he 
reduces their salaries ten per cent. The wages of all the superior 
. trades are, or might be, nearly stationary for long periods together. 
The engineers, who form a branch of the iron trade, subject to amaz- 
ing fluctuations, have been paid at the same rates now invariably for 
more than ten years. So till the rise of the last few months had the 
London builders. Of course the men, to do this, must have foregone 
every temporary or partial rise. For their true good these sudden 
advances in wages do them more real harm even than sudden reduc- 
tion. Acting on this principle the trades just mentioned, and most 
of the leading trades, have maintained an unvarying rate of wages, 
as well as suppressed those spasmodic seasons of excessive production 
and sudden cessation which form the glory of the race of industrial 
conquerors. But to do this the workmen must have a union capable 
of putting them on an equality with capital. 

As it is this interference with what is called Free Trade which is 
the main charge against unionism, it is important to examine this 
question in detail. It is often asked why cannot the fifty shillings’ 
worth of puddling be bought in the same manner as fifty shillings’ 
worth of pig-iron? . Well, one thing is, that the pig-iron can 
wait till next week or next month. It is in no immediate hurry. 
But the fifty shillings’ worth of puddling cannot wait, even a few 
days. The “human machine” in question is liable to the fatal 
defect of dying. Nor is it in all the relations of life that “each 
man is free to bargain for himself.” It is curious in how many 
sides of our existence this liberty is curtailed. If one wants £1,000 
worth of horse, one car go to Tattersall’s and buy it without 
question. But if one wants £1,000 worth of wife, there will be a 
good many questions asked, and a good many people to consult. 
The lady’s relations even may wish to say something; there may 
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be all sorts of stipulations, to say nothing of settlements. A man 
cannot buy a place in a partnership exactly in open market. He 
cannot go toa physician or a lawyer or a priest and haggle about 
the fee. In fact, wherever there are close or permanent human 
relations, between one man and many, an understanding with all 
jointly is the regular course. Every partnership of labour, all 
co-operation to effect anything in common, involves this mutual 
agreement between all. It is because employers fail to see that 
manufacture is only the combined labour of many of which they are 
the managers, that they regard the whole concern, stock, plant, 
and “hands,” as raw material, to be bought and sold. The iron- 
master who buys pig-iron is not entering into permanent relations 
with it, or even with its possessor. It cannot work with him, obey 
him, trust him. The “human machine,” however, is a very 
surprising engine. It has a multitude of wants, a variety of feelings, 
and is capable of numerous human impulses which are commonly 
called human nature. An iron-master cannot buy in open market 
fifty shillings’ worth of puddling, because he does not want fifty 
shillings’ worth of puddling. It would be of no good to him if he had 
it. He wants a man who will work, not his fifty shillings’ worth of 
puddling, but day by day and year by year; who will work when 
he is not himself overlooking him; who will work intelligently, and 
not ruin his machinery and waste his stuff; who will not cheat 
him, or rob him, or murder him; who will work as a chance hireling 
will not and cannot work; who will trust him to act fairly, and 
feel pride in his work, and in the place. If he cannot get men like 
these he knows that he will be ruined and undersold by those who 
can. He knows that fifty shillings’ worth of black slave would not 
help him, nor fifty shillings’ worth of steam engine. Do what he 
will, perfect machinery to a miracle, still the manufacturer must 
ultimately depend on the co-operation of human brains and hearts. 
No “human machinery ” will serve his end. Can a general in war 
buy fifty shillings’ worth of devoted soldiers? Can he make his 
bargain with each man of his army separately? They are too 
precious to be picked up in a moment, and their efficiency lies in 
their union. If the iron-master had to go into the labour market 
as often as he has to go into the iron market, and haggle for every 
day’s work as he does for every pig and bar, he would be a dead or 
ruined man in a year. He cannot buy puddling as he can buy 
pigs, because in one word men are not pig-iron. Sentiment this, 
perhaps ; but a sentiment which cannot be conquered, and produces 
stern facts. For the fifty shillings’ worth of puddling by long 
reflection has discovered that tothe making of iron goes the enduring 
willing intelligent labour of many trained men; that it is work 
which is impossible without a permanent combination of will and 
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thought, but the produce of which may be unfairly divided unless 
all act with a spirit of mutual defence and protection. They see 
their employers too often forgetting this, the underlying fact of all 
industry, and their answer is, Unionism. Sentimental! emotional 
economy! but a fact. When pigs and bars of iron exhibit a similar 
phenomenon, an iron-master will buy his fifty shillings’ worth of 
puddling as freely as he buys his pigs or his bars,—but not till then. 


IV. It seems almost waste of time, in the face of the prevalent 
tendency of working-men to unite, to argue that there is not the 
slightest necessity for it. But the fact that without combination 
the capitalist has a tremendous advantage over the labourer is so 
important a matter in this discussion, that it may be well to examine 
it further. Now this advantage arises in at least three ways. In the 
first place, although the workmen altogether are just as necessary to 
the capitalist as he is to them, yet in a great factory each separate 
workman is of infinitesimal necessity to the proprietor, whilst he is 
of vital necessity to the workman. The employer of 1,000 men 
can without inconvenience at any moment dispense with one man 
or even ten men. The one man, however, if he has no means or 
reserve to find other employment, must submit on pain of destitu- 
tion to himself and his family. In the same way, if there were 
absolutely no concert or communication between them, the employer 
could easily deal with every one of his thousand hands in succession, 
just as a giant could destroy an army if he could get at each man 
separately. But the moment they agree to act together, and to 
help each other in turn, the bargain is equalised; the need which 
each side has of the other is on a par, and the power each has to 
hold its ground is nearly equivalent. 

In the second place, the kind of need which each has of the other is 
very different. The capitalist needs the labourer to make larger 
profits. A diminution of these, their total cessation, and positive loss, 
isan evil; but it is an evil which most capitalists can very well sus- 
tain, and often experience, for years ata time. A strike or a lock- 
out is a blow to a capitalist ; but it is like a bad debt or a bad specula- 
tion,—it is an incident of his trade, allowed for and provided against. 
But to the workman (who would not be a workman if he had even a 
little capital) the stoppage of wages, in the absence of any combination 
or fund, means utter destruction, disease, death, and personal degra- 
dation, eviction from his house and home, the sale of his goods and 
belongings, the break-up of his household, the humiliation of his 
wife, the ruin of his children’s bodies and minds. To the capitalist 
a trade struggle is a blot in his balance-sheet. To the workman, 7f 
isolated and unaided, it means every affliction which the imagination 
can conceive. 

Thirdly, this is a question in which time is all-important. To the 
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capitalist weeks or months at most represent pecuniary loss. To the 
unaided workman weeks often, to say nothing of months, are simply 
starvation for himself and his feanily> Stone, the working man must 
take his wages down on Saturday night ata fearful discount. If he 
could wait for his money he would get them in full. The Dorsetshire 
labourer, ignorant and hopeless, could get double wages in a Northern 
county—if he could get there. He sometimes knows this; but he 
will not leave his wife and children to the death of the grave or the 
workhouse. If all the labourers in England could lie in bed for a 
month during harvest, they might get any wages they liked to ask; 
and a dozen of champagne all round. Wages’ questions are simply 
questions of time, and capital means insurance against time. The 
familiar and recognised analysis of labour and capital comes only to 
this—that capital forms the store by which the workmen are sup- 
ported until the joint product can be utilised or exchanged; wages 
are only the portions of this store meted out periodically to the work- 
men whilst they are uniting and labouring. By the very essence of 
this arrangement the possessor of this store (and in the abstract no 
man is the possessor of it except by the free will of the rest) can wait 
his own time. The recipients of it cannot. To any one who follows 
out all these considerations, it may well seem simple pedantry to 
accumulate arguments to show that the capitalist and the individual 
workman are on equal terms. It is obvious to the daily experience of 
all mankind that they are not; and all the reasoning in the world 
cannot make them to be so. 

_~There remains, of course, to be noticed, the competition of the em- 
ployers. This is the sole reply of the other side to all the reasons 
just mentioned. No doubt the influence of this competition is very 
great—without it the workmen would be (what they only occasionally 
are) at the mercy of the capitalists. But the question is, whether its 
influence is so great as to counterbalance all else on the other side, 
and establish an equality. Now this competition of the employers 
for the workmen is subject to two very important qualifications. The 
first is that there is a universal and irresistible tendency in all 
employers, which (as Adam Smith shows) is much more powerful 
and efficient in the smaller class—capitalists and sellers as against the 
workmen and the public—ot to raise wages or lower prices. This is 
the “silent combination,” which needs no formal expression, and 
generally becomes a point of honour. To such a pitch is this carried 
that, for instance in the iron trade, the association practically binds 
its members to fixed prices and wages. So that in this very iron trade 
this competition of the employers for the men does not exist. Asa 
last resort the employers will compete against each other for the 
workmen, but they know it is a suicidal measure. It is one which 
their small numbers, superior foresight, and power of holding over, 
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makes them able to dispense with except at the last pinch. And it 
is, therefore, but sparingly employed. In all North Staffordshire, 
the scene of the late iron strike, there ‘are said to be but six firms, 
and those are in close combination. Is it likely they bid against each 
other for men ? 

There is a second very important qualification, also, which neutral- 
ises this competition of the capitalists with each other. This is the 
competition of the workmen with each other. Just as, if left quite 
to itself, there may be a tendency amongst employers to raise wages 
by bidding against each other for “ hands ;” so there is as strong, or 
a stronger, tendency amongst the employed to lower wages by bidding 
against each other for employment. Sometimes, if markets are very 
brisk, capital seeks labour; but more often in this country labour 
seeks capital. With our redundant population and our vast reserve 
of labour-power just struggling for life—that incubus of destitute and 
unemployed labour which lies so heavily on all efforts of our arti- 
sans, hungering for their places—the common state of things is that 
of labourers competing for employment. At any rate competition is 
as broad as it is long. What the employer loses by it when business 
is pressing, he gains by it when labour is plentiful. And this com- 
petition, one so fluctuating and vast, is outside any conceivable combi- 
nation or union of the men. Nothing can prevent the dregs or 
Helotism of labour from continually underselling it. Surely this use 
of competition in the argument is thoroughly one-eyed. We are told 
that for the workman’s protection and relief against low wages, 
oppression, or sharp practice, there is the great compensator, the 
competitions of the masters. They quite overlook the fact that this is 
at least counter-balanced by the competition of the men. Our case is 
that the individual workman has to struggle incessantly against this 
competition—p/us the position, the opportunities, the waiting and 
reserve power which his capital gives to the employer. 

Why, it is asked, is the puddler more at the mercy of the great 
capitalist than the farmer is of the corndealer? No doubt every 
small capitalist is at a great disadvantage in dealing with a very 
great capitalist. But the disadvantage of the mere day workman in 
dealing with his employer is out of all proportion to this. The seller 
of all wares has a certain stock, a certain reserve power, a capital of 
some kind, which by the conditions of his existence the day labourer 
has not. The former can wait at least for some time; he can send 
his wares from market to market. To the mere day worker it is often 
this market or none—this wage or none—lower rates or starvation. 
Now under all this lies the fundamental fallacy which distorts the 
reasoning of many capitalists and most economists. We come, .in 
fact, to the root of the matter. The labourer HAs NoT GOT A THING 
TO SELL. The labour market, as it is called by an unhappy figure, is 
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in reality totally unlike the produce market. There are three grand 
features in which labour differs from a commodity. Firstly, every 
seller of wares, even a hawker, has by the hypothesis a stock, a realised 
store, a portable visible thing—a commodity. If he were in need of 
immediate support—that is, wages—he would not be a seller or trader 
at all. The trader is necessarily relieved of all immediate and certainly 
of all physical pressure of want. The difference here between £100 
and nothing is infinite. It is so difficult to persuade millionaires that 
the whole human race have not got private capitals and sums in the 
funds. To a large class of working men, however, it isa daily 
question and need—get bread to-morrow, or die. The labourer has 
nothing to fall back upon, and a few lost hours pull him down. 

In the second place, in most cases the seller of a commodity can 
send it or carry it about from place to place, and market to market, 
with perfect ease. He need not be on the spot—he generally can 
send a sample—he usually treats by correspondence. A merchant 
sits in his counting-house, and by a few letters and forms transports 
and distributes the subsistence of a whole city from continent to con- 
tinent. In other cases, as the shopkeeper, the ebb and flow of pass- 
ing multitudes supplies the want of locomotion in his wares. His 
customers supply the locomotion for him. This is a true market. 
Here competition acts rapidly, fully, simply, and fairly. It is totally 
otherwise with a day labourer, who has no commodity to sell. He 
must be himself present at every market—which means costly per- 
sonal locomotion. He cannot correspond with his employer; he 
cannot send a sample of his strength ; nor do employers knock at his 
cottage door. This is not a market. There is but one true labour 
market: where the negro slave is (or rather was) sold like a horse. 
But here, as in the horse fair, the bargain is not made with the 
negro or the horse, but with the trader who owns them, and who 
is, strictly speaking, a merchant freely on equal terms disposing of 
a commodity. But if the horse or the negro came to sell himself, 
what sort of bargain would he make, starving in the very market ? 
In a word, there is no real market, no true sale of a commodity, 
where vendor and wares are one and the same—and that one a man— 
totally without resources or provisions for himself—with the wants 
of a citizen, and a family at home. 

Thirdly (and this is the important point), the labourer has not got 
a commodity to sell, because what he seeks to do is not to exchange 
products, but to combine to produce. When buyer and seller meet, 
in market or out, the price is paid, the goods change hands, they 
part, the contract is complete, the transaction ends. Even where, 
as in complex dealings, the bargain is prolonged, it is a dealing in 
specific goods. It is not the formation of a continuous relation 
which for the workman at least absorbs and determines his whole 
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life. If the trader fails to do business with one customer, he turns 
to another. The business over, he leaves him, perhaps for ever. 
In any case the contract is a contract for the sale (i.e. simple transfer) 
of one specific thing. How totally different is this from the relations 
of employer and employed. This is permanent, or rather continuous 
—it involves the entire existence of one at least—it implies sustained 
co-operation. This is no contract to sell something, it is the con- 
tract to do something, it is a contract of partnership or joint activity, 
itis an association involving every side of life. The workman must 
live close to his work, his hours must conform to it; the arrangement 
of his household, his wife’s duties and occupations, his home in 
every detail, are wholly dependent on the terms and conditions of 
this work. The person by whom he is employed, and certainly the 
class of employers, can affect him for good or evil in the most con- 
stant or vital manner. His whole comfort, peace, and success—very 
often his health—under the factory system, usually his dwelling, 
are in the hands of this same employer. By a series of small 
arrangements, difficult to follow in detail, this employer can make 
his position satisfactory or intolerable. Nothing is more fallacious 
than to call labour questions simply a matter of wages or money. 
Quite apart from the price of the labour, there are in most trades a 
multitude of conditions and circumstances which make the whole 
difference to the well-being of the workmen. Do men know, for 
instance, the life of a London bricklayer, who changes his lodging 
often once a quarter, and often walks six miles before he begins his 
ten-hour day at six o’clock? Every time he has to change his 
employer (who at most, on his side, has to wait till he gets another 
man), the workman has to give up his home, break up his household, 
separate from his wife, draw his children from school, and suffer 
infinite differences affecting his comfort, health, and plans. A few 
weeks out of work may ruin the prospects of his son, injure his 
family’s health, turn them out of a familiar home, and change him 
toa broken man. Let us remember that this competition implies the 
constant locomotion of families. And then let us trace out the moral 
and mental consequences of this chance life. Even in the higher 
branches an artisan family lead a frightfully nomad existence. Any 
one who has known working men in their homes must have been 
painfully struck with the difficulty of tracing them after a few 
months. What would be the feeling of our middle classes to be 
subject to a similar competition—a competition not confined to their 
warehouses, and affecting only their balance-sheet, but one which 
tossed about their homes like counters, brought them now and then 
to the gate of the workhouse, and rode at random over every detail 
of their lives ? 

Much of this is of course inevitable. It is a life which happily 
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has its compensations. But what concerns us now is to see how 
utterly different is this state of things from the selling of a com- 
modity. What sale of a commodity affects this complex network of 
human relations? It would be as right to speak of every trader 
needing a partner, every woman ready for marriage, every applicant 
for a post of trust, as having a commodity to sell. The followers of 
Napoleon and Garibaldi were not simply men having a commodity 
to sell. The engagement of a workman for hire is, as completely as 
these cases are, an instance of a voluntary combination of energies 
and capacities. The union of capitalist and labourers is, in the highest 
sense, a partnership involving a real equality of duties and powers,— 
they finding the strength, the patience, the manual skill, the physical 
exhaustion,—he finding the management, the machinery, the imme- 
diate means of subsistence, and, by rights, the protection of all kinds. 
He and they are as necessary to each other as men in any relation of 
life. They can affect each other as intimately for good and for bad 
as can any partners whatever. The dignity of their work and lives 
rests in their knowing and performing their mutual duties and their 
common tasks. Applied to this noble and intimate relation of life— 
this grand institution of society—the language of the market or of 
barter is a cruel and senseless cant. Nor will any sound condition 
of labour exist until the captains of Industry come to feel themselves 
to be life-long fellow-soldiers with the lowest fighter in the Battle of 
Labour, and have ceased to speak of themselves as speculators who 
go into one market to buy fifty shillings’ worth of pig-iron, and into 
another to buy fifty shillings’ worth of puddling. 

It is essentially for this sort of protection that unionism is devised. 

y one who regards it as a simple instrument to raise wages is, as 
Adam Smith says, “as ignorant of the subject as of human nature.” 
Unionism, above all, aims at making regular, even, and safe the 
workman’s life:\“/No one who had not specially studied it would con- 
ceive the vast array of grievances against which unionism and strikes 
are directed. If we looked only to that side of the question, we should 
come to fancy that from the whole field of labour there went up one 
universal protest against injustice. There is a “miserable monotony” 
of wrong and suffering in it. Excessive labour, irregular labour, 
spasmodic over-work, spasmodic locking-out, “over-time,” “short 
time,” double time, night work, Sunday work, truck in every form, 
overlookers’ extortion, payment in kind, wages reduced by draw- 
backs, “long pays,” or wages held back, fines, confiscations, rent and 
implements irregularly stopped out of wages, evictions from tene- 
ments, “black lists” of men, short weights, false reckoning, forfeits, 
children’s labour, women’s labour, unhealthy labour, deadly factories 
and processes, unguarded machinery, defective machinery, preventible 
accidents, recklessness from desire to save,—in countless ways we find 
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a waste of human life, health, well- -being, and power, which are not 
represented in the ledgers or allowed for in bargains. 

Let. any one read such a blue-book as that on the auiiiaian of 
children, which contains much on labour generally. It reads like 
one long catalogue of oppression. Every practice which can ruin 
body and spirit,—every form of ignorance, disease, degradation, and 
destitution comes up in turn. The higher trades, as that of the iron- 
workers, are free from many of these, from most of them, but over- 
work and truck and forfeits. But take the records of any trade, and 
it will furnish a dark catalogue of struggles about one.or more of 
these grievances. Take the Reports of the Medical Inspectors to the 
Privy Council, of the Inspectors of Mines and certain classes of 
factories, or that of the Staffordshire potteries. Take the Report of 
the Miners’ Association before cited. It reads like one long indict- 
ment against the recklessness of capital and the torpidity of the legis- 
lature. It isnot that each individual capitalist produces or even knows 
such things. Not he, but the system is at fault. The wrong each man 
does is not great,—that which he does intentionally is very small. 
But as a body they all work out this one end blindly; for a sophis- 
tical jargon, falsely called economic stience, has trained them to think 
that fifty shillings’ worth of puddling—that is, the lives of men, 
women, and children—should be bought and sold in market overt, like 
pigs and bars of iron. 

Against this state of things, as yet, the only organised protection 
is Unionism. It is a system at bottom truly conservative, mainly 
protective, and essentially legal. It is a system still quite unde- 
veloped, and most defective, and often deeply corrupted. But it is 
one, it must be remembered, which has as yet no fair chance. It 
is proscribed by the legislature, and as yet unrecognised. What 
prospect is there of these institutions being healthy, well managed, 
and moderate, whilst they cannot get the legal sanction which the 
humblest association obtains? They can hold no property, bring no 
action, have no assistance or protection from the law. Just as under 
the old Combination Laws strikes were often thoroughly evil in their 
action, so now under the Association Laws unions are forced into 
the attitude of conspiracies. These evils are mainly due to the 
craven injustice shown to them by Parliaments of employers. But 
even now they are, in the main, moderately, honestly, and wisely 
directed. Their managers are sometimes dishonest adventurers ; 
their system is sometimes corrupt ; but there is not a tenth of the 
corruption of our ordinary railway and joint-stock company system. 
Sometimes, however, they are models of good government. Occa- 
sionally they call out men of the finest and noblest political instincts, 
men cast in the very mould of Hampden. 

This is not the place to discuss at length their great deficiencies ; 
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but no man is more aware how far they fall short of what is wanted 
than the present writer. In the first place, they are simply a 
political, practical, temporary remedy for a social and moral evil. 
The real cause of all industrial evils is the want of a higher moral 
spirit in all engaged in industry alike. Social and moral remedies 
alone, in the long run, can change the state of things to health. 
and the working men on their side have as much to learn in social 
and moral duty as their employers. All this (and without it nothing 
permanent can be gained) unionism totally ignores, and even tends 
to conceal and choke. Hence a keen spirit of unionism often blunts 
the members of a strong association to their own duties and to the 
higher wants of their class. If small, the association too often fosters 
a narrow, sometimes a most selfish spirit. Often it fosters a dull 
temper of indifference and comfortable disregard of all others around. 
It often encourages the combative spirit and a love of visible triumph. 
Occasionally, as at Sheffield, it develops cruel tyranny. Above all, 
it seriously divides trade from trade, skilled workmen from unskilled, 
unionist from non-unionist. These, however, are all evils not so 
much inherent in the nature of unions as caused by their want of 
permanent and legal position, public recognition, larger extension, 
wider combination, and higher education. The grand evil inherent 
in their nature is that they are simply political expedients, and share 
all the defects of political remedies applied to social diseases. Still, 
if Reform Leagues and constitutional agitation, or, ‘in the last resort, 
organised resistance to oppression, do not cure the maladies of the 
state, they are essentially necessary—and, sometimes, are the first 
necessity. To save the people from the immediate injuries of bad 
government is sometimes the very condition of all other effort towards 
improvement. If working men, holding by their union for simply 
protective purposes, would turn towards other measures to improve 
themselves, to learn greater self-control, higher education, and purer 
domestic life, their ends would be gained. In the meantime, as a 
step to them, as giving a breathing time and support, unionism is 
indispensable. To consolidate and elevate it is, perhaps, the working 
man’s first duty. For in the midst of the increasing power and 
recklessness of capital one can see no immediate safeguard but this 
against the ruin of the workman’s life, his annihilation as a member 
of society—against the consequent deterioration of the community, 
and ultimate social revolution. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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Gorrue’s doctrine, that the best lesson we learn from history 
is the enthusiasm it kindles, should make the annals of the House 
of Austria a sealed book. Although the Hapsburgs have been little 
skilled in the arts of war and peace, greatness has been thrust upon 
them by the mean mechanism of diplomacy, and matrimonial luck. 
To Austria belong some of the most highly gifted families of the 
human race, and yet the names on her Fasti chiefly conspicuous for 
solid, or for shining merit, are borrowed from countries foreign to the 
Crown. Within her broad bounds nature has lavished every species 
‘of material resource, and still Austria is known to us as a crippled and 
a begging power ; while her mission has been, not only to play the 
game of tyranny and bigotry at home, but also to hold the bottle 
to tyrants and to bigots abroad. 

Lately, however, the empire has striven to put on a new face. 
Mr. Roebuck accordingly finds such fascinations in Vienna that he 
recommends to the British public Austrian friendship and funds. 
M. Thiers vexes the Emperor Napoleon with pictures of the better 
land on the Danube, and demands the Austrian institutions and 
alliance for his own France. A few weeks ago it would have been 
curious to compare such aspirations with the actual results of four 
years of “ Liberty as in Austria; ” and, in particular, it should have 
seemed. worth asking how far what had been gained by the German 
provinces of the empire might have been taken from the populations - 
beyond the Leitha. 

Before the Italian war there was in the Austrian Empire no 
internal pressure which could not have been resisted from the throne, 
so long as the throne was occupied by an active and courageous 
prince. The system of Schwarzenberg and Bach would have kept 
Austria in the stationary state, but would not necessarily have 
destroyed the cohesion of the empire. The citizens of Vienna 
would still have made merry in the Prater and the Graben. The 
peasantry of the provinces might from time to time have been 
regaled with a Galician massacre of landlords. Lombardy’s groans 
could have been drowned by roaring shot and whistling shell. But 
after the Treaty of Villafranca, some of the old springs of Austria’s 
policy ceased to press. Her Italian satellites were overthrown, 
and it was evident that to oppose their restoration, France would 
pour out her blood, and England shed her ink. Germany had hit 
on a compromise between liberty’ and servitude which quieted the 
discontent of subjects and satisfied the pride of kings, so that in 
this quarter there was no longer a field for the exercise of the 
classical functions of the Imperial House. Prussia had renounced 
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the fellowship of despots abroad in order the more insidiously to 
work for despotism at home. Russia had ceased to band for the 
defence of tyranny, and, besides, in spite of the dismissal of Count 
Buol, did not relax the scowl with which she had regarded the Court 
of Vienna since the Crimean war. Meanwhile the old advisers of the 
Crown were vanishing from the scene, and the issue of the Italian 
battles had weakened the credit of that inner military council which 
approved for civil government the discipline of the barrack and 
parade. The public credit fell. In every description of business, 
industry, and trade, there was stoppage or decay. The state of 
Hungary was alarming. The new Kingdom of Italy bid fair to be a 
standing menace to the empire, so that there was no prospect of the 
fiscal burdens, now so intolerable, being soon pared to lighter limits. ’ 

Under these circumstances, the Emperor Francis Joseph, who was 
not indisposed by temperament to surrender some part of the 
prerogatives of absolute power as a condition of enfranchisement 
from some part of its responsibilities and fatigues, called new men 
to his councils, and invited them to apply a change of system to 
the change of things. An assembly of notables was convoked, and 
different schemes of government were produced. The German party 
insisted that it would be an indescribable boon to the Hungarian 
and Slavonic races of the empire if they could be thoroughly Ger- 
manised and governed by Germans from Vienna. The Hungarian 
party, supported by those Austrian Conservatives who desired, not 
only a recognition of historic rights, but also a return to feudalism, 
urged the claims of the separate nationalities. At first the latter 
principle prevailed. The diploma of October, 1860, decreed that 
the Provincial Diets, whose activity in the northern half of the 
empire had long since been grievously curtailed, should be recalled to 
life, and that, besides discharging their other functions, they should 
present names of their own number, from which the sovereign 
would choose the members of a central parliament. This organi- 
sation was thought to smack of Federalism, on account of the 
reserves made on behalf of the local legislatures, and it was nowhere 
received with much favour. The Hungarians and Slaves were 
especially loud in their denunciations of a statute in which they 
detected encroachment on their rights, and thereupon, such is the 
perversity of the statecraft of Vienna, the offensive parchment was 
made more disagreeable to them still. The Constitution of February, 
1861 (so lately suspended, in spite of the solemn declarations that 
attended its birth), gave, or implied, fair guarantees for the gradual 
attainment of civil and religious liberty, and ceded to the Provincial 
Diets the faculty of themselves electing a contingent of mem- 
bers for the Lower House of the Reichsrath, which would enjoy 2 
consultative, hardly a determinative, voice. For purposes specifically 
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affecting the western half of the empire, the representatives of that 
half would debate and vote without the representatives of the 
provinces beyond the Leitha. Under such conditions the House 
would be the Restricted, or Inner Reichsrath. As it was evident 
that the Reichsrath would absorb much of the power legally inherent 
in the local Diets, and would legislate according to the light in which its 
majority might happen to see the empire’s interests, or their own, the 
recalcitrant races now proved even less tractable than before: they 
repeated their old arguments, and anticipated most of those with 
which they are now pursuing the suspended Constitution. To what 
purpose, they said, would twenty-one local Diets meet to discuss 
matters of government when the grant of ways and means was to 
be contingent on the combinations and cabals of the members 
of a congress sitting in Vienna? Injustice for injustice, they 
liked the old path best. Tyrant for tyrant, they would prefer 
Francis Joseph to this new-fangled and multiple monster. True, 
the Diets had been from time to time gagged, or turned out of 
doors, the laws had been often broken, but these were the freaks and 
encroachments of arbitrary power, and might one day find their 
remedy or their end. The new plan would make bad worse; for 
it proposed to turn exceptions into rules, to make what had been 
temporary permanent, to make illegality legal by clothing it with 
the sanction of constitutional forms. Such reasons, deepened by a 
vague sense of distrust, and a recollection of deceptions by no means 
remote in point of time, were not to be overcome. Several Dicts 
sent no representatives to the Reichsrath. The parliament was an 
abortion, which from the first did not fulfil the conditions of legal 
existence. Without the necessity of resorting to the elegant appa- 
ratus provided for its official collapse, it at once answered to the 
description of an Inner Reichsrath. When the Rump was first 
seated, 144 members failed of the due complement. A few recruits 
joined at a later period, but the vice of origin remained. That the 
laws passed by this body during its short tenure of office do not deserve 
the name, is a proposition which hardly needs more than enunciation. 

At this time Hungary, which in 1859 had been one of the main 
inducements to the peace of Villafranca, was filling Austria with 
fresh fears. . Strangely enough, although the reply to such an appeal 
might have been foreseen, a Diet was called at Pesth and invited 
to send deputies to the Reichsrath. When it met, the leading men 
declared that the ancient constitution of the country, as amended 
with the sanction of the Emperor Ferdinand in 1848, had been 
trodden under foot ; that the representatives of Transylvania and the 
Annexed Parts had not been summoned to the Diet; and that in 
the face of these and other breaches of the law, they denied their own 
competence to legislate. The Reichsrath of Vienna, they said, was a 
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foreign body, in which they felt no interest, whose attributes and 
honours it could never be their wish to share. Hungarians did not 
desire to tax and govern Germans, Poles, and Italians ; and their own 
indefeasible rights guaranteed that neither Germans, Poles, nor 
Italians should tax and govern them. The humbler ambition of the 
Hungarians was to be the loyal subjects of Hungary’s king, who 
they trusted would come amongst his people, and assume with the 
crown of St. Stephen those rights of government which could never 
be his until the coronation oath had passed the royal lips, and their 
charters had been restored to the children of Arpad. In this strain, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Déak, the chief of the moderate (now so called 
“ Address”) party, there was framed a memorial to the king. There- 
upon the Diet was turned out of doors. Arbitrary rule was exercised 
with fresh circumstances of violence and indignity. The taxes, which 
had been long since refused, were collected at the point of the 
bayonet. The prisons were kept filled with political offenders, or with 
persons suspected of the capacity or disposition to be such. From the 
Reichsrath and the press of Vienna menacing tones were heard. In 
language calculated to hound them on to the resistance of despair, 
the trans-Leithan populations were told that by their wickednesses 
in 1848 and 1849 they had forfeited their old rights, that they 
were now political helots, and must be satisfied to accept whatever 
alms of liberty they could obtain from the generosity of the Emperor 
and his Teutonic parliament. 

The anger of the Magyars at the promulgation of this theory 
of forfeit knew no bounds. Already they had entirely withdrawn 
from the Court and society of Vienna, and their enmity had found 
expression in a shape the most virulent which, apart from blows, 
political and national antipathies can suggest, and which, as a sign 
of resistance, has not been resorted to in our time, except in this 
instance and in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, where it is 
adopted still: no person in the pay of the Imperial Govern- 
ment was, under whatever circumstances, admitted to social inter- 
course. This state of confusion could not last much longer. It 
was known that when occasion offered the people would be ready to 
rise, and shake off for ever the hated German yoke. In the present 
spring the Hungarian horizon looked as black as ever. Then the 
Emperor took a resolution which, as it was entirely his own, shows 
how much he has learnt from the teachings of adversity and time, 
how he has risen above the sinister influences which obscured the 
promise of his youth, and how surely, were competent advisers ready 
to his hand, he would take an honourable place amongst the rulers 
who have served their people well, and loved them better than their 
own pride. His Majesty determined to seek a reconciliation with 
the Magyars on the basis of concession to their just demands, and a 
loyal discussion of all. Herein was involved the sacrifice of the Cabinet 
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of M. de Schmerling. This statesman’s administration had suffered in 
public and parliamentary esteem.. National bankruptcy was a con- 
tingency openly discussed, and the empire was still without a definite 
political organisation. The diplomacy of the Cabinet had been dis- 
astrous, and Count Mensdorff had been unable to retrieve the blunders 
of his predecessor, Count Rechberg. An abortive agitation at Frank- 
fort for federal reform had lowered the dignity of the Crown. 
Austria’s old influence in the Zollverein was gone; so that the 
dilemma of the Elbe duchies was found to present as alternatives 
two unavoidable horns, on one of which hung base submission to 
the Junkerthum of Berlin, on the other war with Prussia, to be 
waged by the empire without a German hand to encourage or to 
help. For all this, to mix up M. de Schmeriing’s fall with con- 
stitutional influences and checks is to make the vulgar jumble of post 
and propter. His retreat was no more a consequence of his par- 
liamentary position than the Emperor’s recent acceptance of the 
financial demands of the Lower House denoted a recognition of 
the Legislature’s right to prescribe the expenditure of the State. 
The minister might in fact have continued in office but for certain 
peculiarities of his personal positioi. By the German nationality, 
he was revered as the fulcrum of that system for developing the 
prosperity and power of the Teutonic elements at the. expense 
of the rest, which, in order to turn away attention from its 
aims, called itself by the seductive euphuism of “ Centralisation.” 
But to the people beyond the Leitha his name was symbolic of 
that German propaganda which, in a more arrogant and encroach- 
ing form, had characterised the administration of Baron Bach, 
and which now, as in the days of Joseph II., was viewed by the 
non-German races of the empire with incredulous scorn, whether 
it was sought to smuggle the Deutschthum into their institutions, 
their houses, or their mouths. On this account the minister fell. 
When it was known that the new Premier was Count Belcredi, whose 
ancestors came from Pisa, and who, though of late Governor of 
Bohemia, had in former times played a Liberal part in the Diet of 
Moravia—that Count Larisch, a Czech nobleman famous as a brewer 
of excellent beer, was Minister of Finance, the jubilees of the non- 
Germans knew no bounds. The Hungarians had their own grounds 
for liking the change. A place in the Cabinet was given to Count 
Mailath, a Magyar of patriotic sentiments of the Conservative hue, who 
became Chancellor for Hungary. Another evidence of altered dispo- 
sitions at Vienna was the Imperial journey to Pesth. If this event 
did not deserve the exaggerated importance attached to it by Impe- 
rialist scribes, yet thereby something was gained. The Liberal 
party, with a few accidental exceptions, held aloof; but it was 
seen that the Conservatives, who till now had made no sign, were 
willing to exchange courtesies with their sovereign, and to listen 
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with something like belief to the assurances of his desire to possess, 
and his determination to deserve, the affection of his Hungarian 
subjects. Hitherto the Emperor of Austria had only known the 
Magyars by report. He had not been at Pesth since the day when 
eighteen years before a still loyal people had received him with 
smiles and shouts as the representative of his cousin, the Palatine 
Archduke Stephen. Again he heard the Eljens of a race in whom 
the best impulses of the age of chivalry are joined to the culture 
and accomplishments of our own. That Reason of State which 
had already bent him to the beginnings of concession was first 
strengthened and then supplanted by a sharper and more generous 
impulse—a wish to rule in the hearts of that glorious nation, and 
make them all his own. 

Soon after the Emperor’s return to Vienna the rigours of arbitrary 
rule were partially relaxed, and negotiations were opened between 
the Imperial Cabinet and the Conservatives of Pesth. A period of 
apparent hesitation ensued, during which the Hungarian press and 
people stood on the defensive, waiting for a definite programme and 
distinct pledges, and then the Rubicon was passed. The Diet of 
Transylvania was convoked for the purpose, as was intimated in the 
Imperial Rescript, of defining anew the relations of the province to 
Hungary. To the other trans-Leithan Diets summonses were likewise 
sent, and, chief of all, the Constitution of 1861 was declared to be 
in abeyance. While the proclamation which informed the Emperor’s 
subjects of this last step excited the indignation of the German 
Austrians, or at least of the Jews who personate them in the press of 
the capital, it was well received wherever the Teutonic element was in 
minority, or strongly diluted by other races. For although Hun- 
garians and Slaves scoffed at that ponderous phraseology which is 
the natural resort of the German mind, at those grammatical gargles 
where so much less is meant than meets the ear, yet herein they 
thought they recognised the peccavi of a proud, perhaps a penitent 
sovereign. Besides, the withdrawal of the Constitution gratified them 
in other ways. For not only did it give themselves pleasure, but it 
was certain to give the Germans pain. Thus it came to pass that 
while Vienna was angry, and not a little afraid, Pesth went wild for 
joy, and Prague was lighted up as if for a great deliverance. 

We are thus brought to a point where we cannot avoid examining 
more in detail the complications of race, or at least of language. In 
her high and palmy days, Hungary included the principality of 
Transylvania, and the kingdoms of Slavonia and Croatia, the last 
being known as the Partes Annexe. From early times a double 
system of representation prevailed in Transylvania and the Partes. 
These countries had Diets of their own, and likewise despatched 
deputies to the Central Reichstag at Pesth. The local Diets had 
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considerable powers of domestic legislation, which they exercised 
after a somewhat intermittent, though by no means ineffective, 
fashion. The truth is, that while imprisonment, robbery, assassina- 
tion, and the other amenities of misrule, were amongst the common 
contingencies of existence for whoever tempted or provoked the 
Court of Vienna, yet the mechanism of tyranny could not be brought 
to bear on these remote countries except by spasmodic efforts. So 
that down to the year 1848 the constitutional franchises of the 
trans-Leithan provinces still survived, and were in tolerable vigour. 
Apart from any intrinsic interest of its own, the Transylvanian 
question is suggestive as an example of the wheels within wheels 
of the quarrels of race; and it illustrates besides the species of 
manipulation which at Vienna passes for statesmanship, and in 
which, to the utter astonishment of the manipulators, themselves 
conscious of none but the most empirical motives, the publicists of 
Western Europe detect proofs of design. The country of Hunyades, 
of Bethlen Gabor, the Bathorys, and Racozky, a corner of ancient 
Dacia, after being now subject to, now independent of, the Hun- 
garians, finally reverted to that kingdom under an arrangement 
made between Apafi II. and the Emperor Leopold I. as King, by 
no means as Emperor or as Austrian Duke. In 1848, the Diet of 
Transylvania decreed the incorporation of the province with Hun- 
gary, and voted that no more assemblies of the kind should be called 
in future, which arrangement was sanctioned by the Emperor Fer- 
dinand, and so became part of the fundamental law of the kingdom. 
After the Hungarian revolution had been quelled, Transylvania, as 
well as the Partes, was, by way of punishment, torn away.’ And 
whereas, in spite of a manifestation of the local notables, who showed 
an opposite desire, Transylvania was not permitted to depute to the 
Pesth Reichstag of 1861, a Provincial Diet was summoned at Her- 
mannstadt in 1863. 

The population exhibits a strange marquetry of races. Besides 
several shoals of miscellaneous intruders, we must note the Roumans, 
also called Wallacks, the representatives of the old Dacians; the 
Saxons, who are descended from various immigrations of German 
squatters; the Hungarians; and the Szeklers, who are unanimously 
declared by ethnologists to be Petshenegues. What a Petshenegue 
may be is less certain; but his political affinities are with the Hun- 
garians, who are the landed aristocracy of the province, the Roumans 
being the tillers of the soil. Now the Saxons, amongst other privileges, 
have that of forming a “University,” and that of electing a “count.” 
This “University” is not an educational establishment, but a species 


(1) Before 1848, the Chancery, or Ministry, at Vienna, for Hungarian affairs, had in 
its jurisdiction Croatia, Slavonia, Transylvania. Now there are three separate Chan- 
cellors; one for Hungary, another for Transylvania, a third for Croatia and Slavonia. 
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of parliament, and is also called the Conflux. The “Count” is nota 
patrician, but a magistrate, whose office may be compared with the 
headship of a Scotch clan. However, through the Conflux and the 
“Comes” Austrian purposes were to be achieved. Although the 
Saxons had, in 1848, assented to the incorporation of Transylvania 
with the kingdom, the change had not been received by them with 
enthusiasm. If the Hungarian Constitution had survived, they would 
have found compensation for their diminished importance, and the 
legalised supremacy of the Magyar laws and language, which de facto 
had always existed, in the increased protection extended to all their 
just demands by reason of their forming part of a powerful kingdom 
instead of remaining the fraction of an insignificant unit. But 
since Hungary was crushed, without present prospects of revival, 
the non-Magyars of Transylvania were disposed to discuss any 
arrangement likely to give them claims on the Cabinet of Vienna, 
and widen the sphere of their autonomy. Through the University 
and Mr. Schmidt, an attorney, who was the newly-chosen “ Count,” the 
Saxons were worked up to the due pitch. They were told that the 
Imperial Government desired such members to be sent to the Diet 
as would vote for deputing to the Reichsrath of Vienna. They were 
encouraged to expect, in case of compliance, great concessions to 
their natural wishes, as well as to those which Mr. Schmidt had 
been able to exaggerate or create, particularly as to the increased 
independence of their local tribunals and the abolition of the 
Hungarian language as an official idiom. It is pretended that they 
were also told to expect the promotion of their circle to the rank of 
a province: perhaps this was Mr. Schmidt’s private development of 
Mr. Schmerling’s programme. 

The descendants of the Dacians were less tractable. However, 
with them a religious leverage was found to be applicable. They 
are members of the Greek Church, and for that reason are called 
non-United Greeks. The chief shepherd of the Rouman sheep, 
Bishop Schaguna, having entered into the views of the Cabinet of 
Vienna, proceeded to talk over the matter with some of the leading 
demagogues and socialists amongst the Greeks (their ideas run in 
extreme channels), and also with his popes, or clergy, who, like 
their flocks, are all miserably poor. After the market had “ higgled” 
a good deal, this sleek churchman came to terms with it. The average 
price of a pope is said to have been from two to three florins, 
so that the whole job was done for the low figure of a few hundred 
pounds. Unfortunately the Roumans had not hither enjoyed the 
suffrage, as their poverty kept them below the very cheap qualifica- 
tion fixed by the Constitution of 1848. However, this difficulty was 
met by the concoction of an electoral statute ad hoc, which admitted 
that pauper population nearly en masse. The Diet met in the German 
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capital of Hermannstadt, but the Hungarian and Petschenegue 
deputies refused to take their seats, alleging the indisputable ille- 
gality of the whole proceeding both in principle and application, and 
also their resolution not to take the prescribed oath of fidelity to the 
Emperor of Austria. Twice new elections were ordered, and twice 
the same men were returned. This case had been foreseen, and the 
quorum competent to pass laws had been artistically pitched at half 
the number of the Saxon-Rouman contingent, thus amply providing 
for oversights on the part of Messrs. Schaguna and Schmidt. The 
Rump now set to work, without the recalcitrant members. In due 
time a set of laws, which do not concern us here, were manu- 
factured, and deputies despatched to the Reichsrath of Vienna. This 
was looked upon as a great triumph for the Transylvanian chan- 
cellor, Count Nadasdy, and the military governor, Count Crenneville. 
The triumph or its results lasted rather less than two years. For to 
talk of conciliation with Hungary without restoring the legal territorial 
limits of the kingdom was known to be absurd, and accordingly, not 
long since, the Diet already mentioned was convoked at Klausenburg 
(this time in the Hungarian circle), to consider the relations of Tran- 
sylvania and Hungary. Before the publication of the Imperial 
Rescript, the petrels, whose appearance always forbodes a storm on 
the Carpathians, were seen fluttering about the Graben. But this time 
Bishop Schaguna and Mr. Schmidt went away disappointed. Perhaps 
M. de Schmerling’s disgust was greater than theirs. Local geogra- 
phers, who see in Bohemia a kettle, have likened Transylvania to a 
gridiron. M. de Schmerling must have fancied himself on something 
like a gridiron when the Rescript appeared. Besides foreshadowing 
the re-incorporation of Transylvania with Hungary, the Rescript 
abolished that ingenious device which admitted the Rouman rabble 
to the suffrage, thus restoring to the Hungarian element the chances 
of preponderance in the Diet. Saxons and Roumans are now frantic 
with disappointment, and the latter especially will take an early 
opportunity of settling their little account with the Cabinet of Vienna. 
There is every reason to believe that the Diet of Klausenburg will 
decree re-annexation to Hungary : its Speaker is to be Baron Kémeni, 
a popular Magyar partisan. As a sample of the hesitations which 
hamper the policy of the Austrian Cabinet, it should be noticed 
that just one week after the publication of the Rescript came the 
coup @ état, and the announcements made by the semi-official press 
that almost everything would be conceded to Hungary. Yet the new 
Transylvanian electoral statute is, according tothe Hungarian law, an 
entirely illegal concoction. Even when meaning well, the statesmen of 
Vienna must needs be grappled to the forms of evil, of which perverse 
disposition the coup d’ état itself is a still more portentous example. 
The Croatian question is not likely to be settled on such easy terms 
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as the Transylvanian, and speculation can but vaguely guess the 
results of the next Diet of Agram. Under the administration of 
M. de Schmerling, the so-called national, or Slave, faction were 
not permitted. to found a newspaper for the expression of its 
views. Thanks to this enlightened precaution, the Austrian press 
and public are crudely informed about Croat politics, parties, and 
aspirations. Yet on the votes of the Diet of Agram will depend 
the fate of Hungary, and, as shall be presently explained, the nature 
of the next Austrian Constitution. Seven hundred and fifty years 
ago the Croats chose Koloman of Hungary for their king, and 
since that time, while the government of the country has been 
generally administered mediately by Dukes or Bans, and by a local 
Diet, the chief business of legislation has been done by the Hun- 
garian Reichstag, helped. by Croat deputies or Ablegates. To Croatia 
were originally subject the kingdcms of Slavonia and Dalmatia 
(regna socia), likewise governed by the Croatian Ban, and, together 
with Croatia itself, sometimes granted as an appanage to junior 
members of the Royal Hungarian House. The precise nature of this 
tie has been discussed with immense vivacity and learning by Croat 
and Magyar patriots, and Mr. Déak himself has entered the lists. 
For foreigners it is enough to mention, that while in the Magyar view 
Croatia and the regna socia formed a dependency of the Hungarian 
Crown, in the Croat view those countries formed a unity apart. 
This unity, which will come to occupy us hereafter, contemporary 
fanatics have christened with the name of the “ Dreinige Konigreich.” 
Whatever may be thought of the claims of their abstraction, it 
cannot be denied that in 1790 the Croatian Diet resigned to the Hun- 
garian Chancery and Council the civil and financial administration of 
the country, merely retaining their own control for the minor purposes 
of civil government. Hungarians and Croats lived on fair terms 
until in 1843 they began to quarrel, and finally came to blows. Here 
we touch on one of Austria’s difficulties which cannot be compre- 
hended without some previous insight into the relations of the 
Slave nationalities and tongues. 

The Slaves of Europe fall into two natural groups correspon- 
dent with the divisions given by Procopius and Jornandes,—the 
Sclaveni and the Antes. The eastern and southern group ramifies 
into the Russian, Turkish, and Austrian branches, of which the 
latter alone concerns us here. To it belongs the phenomenon of 
Iilyrismus, a genus of that phantom order Panslavismus, whose 
growth caused so much alarm to non-Slave Europe seventeen 
years ago. On the southern and south-western skirts of Austria 
sit, though by no means in a line unbroken by other erupted races, 
or without faults arising from their own entanglements with each 
other, several species of the southern Slave genus. Next the 
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Adriatic begin the Svovenes(Wends of English authors), who are 
scattered about the northern shores of the Gulf and the inland regions 
adjoining, who form the majority of the population in the Duchies of 
Carniola and Carinthia, mustering in some force in Styria, and so 
pushing their outposts up to the very gates of Vienna. Below the 
Istrian promontory the sea is touched by the point of the great 
triangle inhabited by the Croats, who, in an easterly direction, stretch 
up to the Hungarian frontier, here marked by the River Drave. The 
Italian townsfolk of the Dalmatian coast are overlooked from the 
rocky hills of the Karst by the savage Morlacks, who again give the 
hand to the Serbs, a sporadic people that crop up at many points along 
the southern border of Croatia, in Slavonia, the military frontier, and 
principally in that remote region of Hungary called the Woivodine.* 

These several species of the Slave genus have neither a history 
nor a literature, nor a written alphabet, nor a religion in common ; 
the language of each is unintelligible to the other, and they are 
subdivided into many dialectical varieties. Notwithstanding the 
intensity of the local Particularismus, a single Croat undertook to 
develop the same into an Universalismus, and, what is more extra- 
ordinary still, he positively sueceeded-in arriving at a partial realisa- 
tion of his aim. Mr. Gai had been educated at the University of 
Gottingen ; and his mind was largely dosed with the then fashionable 
philosophy of Hegel, from which he had learnt that “naught is 
constantly passing into being,” and that, therefore, to make Cosmos 
out of Chaos should not transcend the skill of a competent artist. 
On these occasions of linguistic agitation the first work is almost 
always to create a newspaper. In 1835, accordingly, Mr. Gaiset up a 
journal in Agram, which, after some hesitation, he baptised with the 
title “ Ill yrische-national-Zeitung.” In the beginning the new organ’s 
performances only attracted notice on account of certain innovations 
of orthography and grammar, in which, however, lurked the ground- 
work of the schemer’s system. He hoped to be able to break down 
the barriers that separated the different dialects used by the southern 
Slaves, and so to pave the way for the establishment of a new model, 
which would be to the existing Bulgarian, Slovene, and Croato-Serb 
forms, what the tongue of Nevius and Fabius Pictor was to the 
jargon of the Oscans and the Sabines ; what the tongue of Dante and 
Dino Compagni was to the unwritten speech of Florence and Milan. 
The adjective Illyrian was borrowed from reminiscences of the 
Roman province of: Illyricum, or from the Illyric creations of Napo- 
leon and the Emperor Francis; but to the imagination of Mr. Gai, 
and these who comprehended his meaning, Illyria stretched far beyond 


(1) The Serbs, who are of the Greek faith, are at present calling for a rectification 
of their frontiers.. They have no local Diet, and send deputies to Pesth, but are occa- 
sionally allowed the luxury of a private congress. 
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he limits at any time fixed for it by geographical or administrative 
circumscription. 

Presently appeared symptoms of something more than grammatical 
whnovation. Obiter dicta which showed that Illyrismus might become 
a vehicle of political change, began to appear in the utterances of 
Mr. Gai. On one occasion he likened Europe to a sitting Virgin, 
round whose neck hung a lyre, which lyre, said the publicist, is the 
triangle contained between Varna, Scutari, and Villach—a triangle 
then and there docketed with the name of Illyria. ‘“ Unhappily,” 
added Mr. Gai, “this instrument is out of tune: to say nothing of 
Carinthia, Styria, Carniola, and Dalmatia, listen to the discordant 
jingle of the Bosnian and Bulgarian strings!” The Austrian 
Government, always slow to detect inner meanings, paid little 
heed to this programme of Illyrian music. But the Pacha of 
Sarajewo at once pricked his ears. -Forthwith he complained to the 
Ban of Croatia that some Croat performers had advertised a concert 
which, if suffered, would compromise the peace of Turkey. He must 
protest against any attempts to tune the Bosnian string, or to meddle 
with the pegs of that Pachalick. But the music of the Illyrian future 
was not to be drowned, and Mr. Gai proceeded to resolve the discord 
so skilfully prepared. In spite of the opposition of certain Conserva- 
tive Croats, in spite of the hostility of the Hungarian element, in 
spite of the jeers of distant Germans, the idea of [llyrismus took root. 
Mr. Gai ventured on further developments, or further revelations, of 
his original doctrine, till his esoteric intentions were all revealed. 
He soon rose from the species of Illyrismus, and.annexed himself and 
his sectaries to the genus Panslavismus, then growing to portentous 
dimensions in the hands of Bohemian cultivators. But Ilyrismus 
was becoming a nuisance. Mr. Gai, who had received leave from 
Vienna to found an Illyrian printing press, fell into disfavour. 
Illyrismus, adjective, noun, or synonym, was proscribed. Mr. Gai 
was ordered to re-baptise his journal; and, to avoid misconceptions, in 
1844 the Austrian authorities even dropped official mention of the 
Croat tongue, which was thenceforth only known by way of allusion 
as “the language of this land.” Mr. Gai, being a man of resource, 
immediately reproduced his old idea in a fresh though somewhat 
lopped version. He called his newspaper the ‘Croato-Slave-Dalmatic 
Newspaper,” thereby editing that inner and more harmless Illyrismus 
which continues unto this day, which corresponds to the triple kingdom 
whose history has been explained above, and whose subjective existence 
is revealed when some rash Croat amateur strums for a moment on the 
Virgin’s restricted lyre. Unquestionably there yet prevails amongst 
the southern Slaves a vague desire for unity. It is also certain that 
some reformers, discontented with a triple kingdom, project the 
establishment of a Republican Confederation of the Danube, which 
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shall fill the limits of Mr. Gai’s triangle. Like other fevers, Ilyris- 
mus has its periods of intermittence or comparative calm, but the 
malady is still at work. 

The more hideous results of the passions stirred up by the Croat 
Orpheus and his partisans belong ‘to the history of the year 1848. 
But the aspirations for a Tri-Une Kingdom are, as has been observed 
above, yet in play, and may again lead to quarrels between Croatia and 
Hungary, as they did in 1847 and 1861. One of these quarrels de- 
serves specific mention. Between the Save, the Danube, and the Drave, 
stretching from above Belgrade to the point of Croatia, is a slip of 
territory. This is unfortunately all that is certain in the dispute. 
The Croats call the territory the Kingdom of Slavonia, and point to 
the fact of its sending members to the Diet of Agram as a proof that 
itis an integral part of the Triple Kingdom. The Hungarians state 
that the territory in question has always formed the Hungarian counties 
of Syrmia, Veroczé, and Pozega, which should and did send deputies 
to the Diet of Pressburg. In 1847 there was no practical issue from 
this difficulty, but illegality has furnished one since. Slavonia has 
now an independent Diet, which will be called upon to decide whether 
the so-called kingdom is Hungary, Croatia, or an integer alone. 
Another quarrel is for the possession of the port of Fiume. It is not 
very certain who was the owner of Fiume a hundred years ago, or if 
it had any; but there is every reason to believe that it was not the 
property of the Empress Maria Teresa. Perhaps it was for this reason 
that her Majesty made a present of it to Hungary. The Croats 
strongly objected to this proceeding, and in 1861, as in 1847, Fiume 
was a bitter bone of contention. The Croats said that in the time of 
the Emperor Heraclius, Fiume had belonged to the Duchy of Chrobatia, 
and that therefore it should belong to Croatia now. Whereupon it 
was rejoined that Chrobats were not Croats, and that Croatia is not 
conterminous with Chrobatia, which was the closest argumentation 
available for such a slippery subject. However, the people of Fiume, 
who are mostly Italians, decided for the Magyar claim; and when in 
1861 the Austrian Government declined to consider Fiume as a 
Hungarian port, the sympathies of the town took such active shape 
that it was thought proper to proclaim the state of siege. At present 
Fiume, like the rest of the coast, looks across the Adriatic, but 
should a quarrel again occur about this port, the inhabitants will 
certainly eschew the Illyrian flag." When the local Diets come 


(!) Hungary also claims the coast districts adjacent to Fiume, and Buccari, and other 
Dalmatian territory. But it would be impossible to enter into details without far out- 
stepping prescribed limits. Another controversy relates to the military frontiers, which 
trea chain of border country stretching from Transylvania to the Adriatic. The whole 
line was formerly under the jurisdiction of the Ban of the Triple Kingdom, and it 
cepnted to the Hungarian Diet. In 1861 this rule was not observed, and great were the 
Complaints made at Pesth. 
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together, doubts like these will be quickly solved. Perhaps Slavonia 
and Croatia may consent to send deputies to the Reichstag of Pesth. 
Perhaps they will stand apart. In 1861 these Diets were completely 
restive, and: would have nothing to do either with Pesth or Vienna. 
From what has been said, it results that in Hungarian law the word 
Hungary means the kingdom proper united to Transylvania and the 
annexed parts; while the Imperial Government appears to be recon- 
ciled to this synechdoche, and to be willing to leave the terms of a 
settlement to the domestic diplomacy of the races concerned. Nov, 
although it is possible that one or more of the Diets may prefer to 
make separate demands on Vienna, and to keep aloof from the 
Magyar movement, yet as the legal claims of the provinces in question 
mainly rest on their participation in the rights of the Magyars, a 
statement of those rights is all that will be wanted here. At any rate 
the skirmishing on the outposts need not be regarded until it warms 
into actual battle. Philosophers have loved to fancy an original 
contract between peoples and rulers, and have condescended to ransack 
and distort history on its behalf. The early annals of Hungary would 
have shown them a realised and improved anticipation of their ideal. 
While civil society was in its cradle, the Magyars chose themselves a 
duke, and bargained with him as to the conditions under which he 
was to exercise his power. Seven years after the grant of Magna 
Charta, Andrew IT., of the house of Arpad, promulgated and confirmed, 
in an instrument called the Golden Bull, all the laws, privileges, 
customs, which, taken together, formed the national constitution. 
Hereditary succession was not recognised by Hungarian law, and till 
the close of the fifteenth century the right of electing the sovereign 
was as freely and regularly exercised by the Hungarian people as 
has been the right of electing their presidents by the people of the 
United States. By the Treaty of Pressburg, signed in 1491, the 
Hungarians promised Maximilian, Duke of Austria, and Emperor of 
Germany, that they would thenceforth choose their king from the 
Hapsburg family. The old laws had provided that every sovereign 
on his accession should by oath declare his adhesion to the constitution, 
and that till this were done a state of interregnum would prevail. 
All the kings of Hungary observed this rule; and in the patents 
which announced their accession, they regularly declared that they 
owed their crown to the free choice of the estates. In 1723 the 
Hungarian Reichstag accepted the Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI, 
whereby they agreed that the crown should in future devolve on such 
members of the Hapsburg family as should from time to time inherit 


(1) The recent dismissal of the Chancellor for Croatia, M. Mazuranic, who wasa tool 
of the Schmerlingismus, and the nomination of Baron Kussevic, as provisional Chancellor, 
in his place, is a bridge to the contingent abolition of the office, and a sign that the 
Croat Diet is expected to follow the lead of the Magyarones, or Hungarian party. 
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in those provinces of the monarchy where the succession was hereditary 
of right. On this occasion the fundamental laws of the country were 
solemnly and minutely recapitulated and recognised by Charles VI., 
as afterwards by Leopold II., whose diploma of 1791 is usually 
quoted as being the latest and most complete summary of the con- 
stitutional code. The Leopoldine diploma has since been confirmed 
by the Emperors Francis and Ferdinand, and it was appealed to by 
the Emperor Ferdinand during the session of 1847-8. This diploma 
forbids, with marked emphasis, the incorporation of Hungary with 
the rest of the empire, and distinctly explains that the tie between 
the kingdom and the other states is not a real, but what is called 
in our days a personal, union, analogous to the connection between 
Norway and Sweden. Hungary, says the diploma (Art. 10), is a 
free kingdom, not subject to any other country: Hungaria est regnuin 
liberum, nulli alteri regno obnoxium. 

Here is the kernel of the whole question, which the diploma goes 
on to elucidate, by stating in the clearest dog-Latin that Hungary 
must be governed constitutionally, according to existing laws, 
under the advice of Hungarian counsellors, and that no change may 
be made except by the Reichstag in concert with the king. When, 
after the Peace of Pressburg, the Emperor Francis exchanged the 
imperial crown of Germany for that of Austria, he issued a patent 
reciting and confirming the privileges of the several provinces and 
kingdoms of the monarchy, and, as regards Hungary, minutely 
specifying and recapitulating those assurances with which in his 
coronation diploma he had acknowledged the inviolability of the 
nation’s constitution and laws. Like declarations were more than 
once made by the Emperor Ferdinand, who was crowned with the 
usual ceremony, took the oaths prescribed, and, on the whole, 
governed according to law. Since the establishment of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, no Austrian emperor has ventured to attempt 
systematic defiance of these terms, except the reigning monarch and. 
Joseph II. Now, Joseph was never recognised by the country as 
king; he himself revoked in the last days of his life all the legisla- 
tive and administrative edicts by which he had substituted arbitrary 
for legal rule; not only so, but Leopold II. was compelled to revoke 
for Hungary, and declare null and void, all the gifts and privileges 
granted to private persons during his predecessor’s unacknowledged 
reign, 

This rapid sketch of the constitutional legislation of Hungary up 
to the year 1847, and of the declarations delivered before God and 
man with a pomp and continuity hardly to be matched in the history 
of the countries which have the most jealously fenced their freedom 
and their laws, is sufficient to show how expressly the perpetual 
palladium of Hungarian liberty was insured against usurpations 
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from within and intrusions from without, whether these should come 
in the unmasked guise of tyranny, or aping the airs of improve- 
ment. In 1847 a new era began. For some years previous to 
that date Hungary had been the scene of an agitation resembling, 
except in its particular objects, the great constitutional battles of our 
own country. Just as Lord Grey and Lord John Russell, with 
lawyers at their side like Henry Brougham and Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, fought for reform against the Tories of England, so did 
Counts Teleky and Bathyany, with the advocates Kossuth and Déak, 
strive to wring concessions from the Tories of Hungary. The party 
of Szechenyi and Apponyi having lost the day, early in 1848 the 
Diet voted an Address to the Crown specifying the changes 
they had in view. Thereupon the Archduke Palatine proceeded to 
Vienna with a deputation of the Estates, which was graciously 
received by the King with assurances of his approval of the principles 
laid down in the Address. The sovereign added that in anticipation 
of the laws thus foreshadowed, he had entrusted the Palatine with the 
formation of an independent Hungarian ministry, and he desired 
that the necessary Acts might be prepared without delay. The laws 
were drawn up, sent to Vienna one by one, and separately scrutinised by 
the King, who, having objected to some of their provisions, charged a 
committee, which included the Victor of Asspern, to treat with the 
Palatine and Count Bathyany, the new Premier, for the settlement of 
moot points. The details in dispute being arranged, on the 11th of 
April the Emperor Ferdinand came of his own free will from Vienna 
to Pressburg, accompanied by the great personages of his Court, and 
there solemnly appended the royal fiat to the new laws. At this time 
Hungary, though excited, made no signs of menace. Republican 
tendencies had not yet got into men’s heads. At Vienna the dis- 
turbances of March had been followed by calm; the Emperor was 
surrounded by 30,000 faithful troops, so no pretence can be made 
of his having been exposed to material, scarcely, even, to moral 
constraint. 

Of the reforms in question some were domestic in their bearing, as, 
for instance, those abolishing the feudal franchises of the nobility, 
and amending the representative system ; whilst others repaired and 
widened the constitutional bulwarks wherever there seemed most 
danger of encroachment from Vienna. It is the reforms of the 
second category, and the old laws out of which they grew, that have for 
the last seventeen years proved such a stone of offence to Austrian 
statesmen. Previous to 1848 Hungary paid a yearly tribute of about 
£400,000 sterling to the Imperial exchequer.’ This amount was 


(1) Hungary is now taxed to the extent of £10,000,000 sterling per annum. But of 
late years there has been’general unwillingness to pay, and the arrears owing to the 
Imperial Government are not much under £2,000,000. 
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levied on the non-privileged classes; while the nobility, who were 
exempt from what is technically called taxation, were liable to calls 
from the king for pecuniary aids in the nature of what our ancestors 
termed a benevolence. The Diet decided how and when these burdens 
should be raised, and the fiscal administration of the kingdom was in 
the hands of a Hungarian Chamber of Finance. This Chamber was 
completely independent of the Aulic Council of Vienna, and pos- 
sessed, in fact, all the attributes of a Ministry of Finance. The Diet 
had likewise a large, if incomplete, control over the troops levied in 
Hungary. The Hungarians had never permitted the introduction of 
the conscription, but on the king’s demand, if his reasons were 
approved, the Diet voted a specific contingent of recruits. This 
system has prevailed ever since Austria has had a standing army. 
There was no separate national force, but it was incumbent on the 
king to regiment the Hungarian troops together; and for certain 
details of internal economy the officers and civil staff took their 
orders from the Diet. ‘The chief innovations of the year 1848 were 
as follows :—It was -provided that the Palatine should, during the 
king’s absence from Hungary, be invested with full executive 
authority, and that he should be- assisted by a cabinet of seven 
ministers responsible to the Diet. Of these ministers, at least one 
must, of necessity, reside at Pesth, and without his counter-signature 
no act of the administration would be valid. While, as regards the 
army, it was ordered that no Hungarian troops should be employed 
out of Hungary except with the sanction of the Minister of National 
Defence, or his colleague resident in the kingdom. 

From what precedes it should be obvious that both under the 
October diploma and the recently suspended Constitution of February, 
1861, the whole corpus of Hungarian law is liable to become so much 
waste paper. Consequently, Hungary asks, as a preliminary to further 
discussion, an acknowledgment of the continuity of her rights ; after 
which she will examine the system of 1848, in view of effecting suck 
constitutional modifications of its text or spirit as may be suggested 
by the wants of the age, or by the interests of the monarchy at large, 
in so far as these can be humoured without damage to the dearer 
interests at home. It is, however, to be understood, that while 
Hungary will not pedantically cling to what is obsolete, she would 
consider as illusory any arrangement not based on the laws of 1848. 
Hungary demands, then, the re-integration of the national territory ; 
the establishment of a national government, more or less responsible to 
the Diet ; the recovery of the Diet’s ancient control over the details 
of financial, commercial, and military administration; complete 
freedom of expression for all shades of political and religious belief ; 
and, finally, she expects that the illegal ordinances of the last 
seventeen years be repealed, and their illegal consequences, whether 
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of banishment, confiscation, or imprisonment, be, where possible, 
cancelled and assuaged. These things admitted, Hungary will 
assume a proper share of fiscal burdens, and will loyally perform all 
the duties of good neighbourhood to the hereditary provinces of the 
Empire, although she will, until her present instincts change, decline 
to associate herself with polyglot assemblies of foreigners, who 
know little of each other’s languages, and less of each other’s laws, 
where some papist bigot of the Tyrol or some sheepskin deputy of the 
Ruthenes may give the casting vote. When the Diet is assembled 
and opinions have arranged themselves in groups, it will be seen 
more clearly what modifications, temporary or permanent, this pro- 
gramme is likely to suffer. Meanwhile be it observed that in Hun- 
gary the national party is the nation. Neither Slovaks nor Germans 
make any hostile sign. Every day brings fresh proofs that minor 
differences are vanishing, and that all ranks and conditions of men are 
flocking to the banners of the “ Address”’ party, of which Mr. Déak 
and Baron Eotvés are the chief representatives, and the journal 
Pesti-Naplo is the chief organ. In these gentlemen, and others less 
known abroad—whose best days have been given to their country’s 
cause, who by the side of Kossuth fought all the battles of Hungary’s 
liberty and progress—their countrymen place implicit and richly 
deserved confidence. Mr. Déak, in particular, with his courage, his 
consistency, his constitutional learning, his matchless eloquence, 
enjoys in Hungary such respect as the Athenians paid to Aristides, 
such respect as in our day the Italians pay to Ricasoli. Almost 
superfluous is the mention of a fractional minority amongst the 
magnates which sticks to the traditions of feudal times, which more- 
over is no less hostile to Austrian encroachment than to domestic 
innovation. Nor need much independent action be anticipated from 
the remains of the “ Beschliiss” party of 1861, many of whom have 
been looking to contingencies of revolt and change of dynasty, or to 
such subjective possibilities as a confederation of the countries of the 
Lower Danube. In face of the conciliatory dispositions manifested 
at Vienna and by the Address party, extreme views are not likely to 
prevail. 

The sum of these considerations seems to be, that there are three 
possible solutions of the Hungarian question. Austria, recoiling 
from her better impulses, may again resort to the usual logic of 
kings ; but towards such a settlement present symptoms do not point. 
Again, Croatia may once more hearken to the music of the Virgin’s 
lyre, the unformed spectre of Illyrismus may once more rise rampant 
in the Diet of Agram, and Croat passion, deafening its ears alike to 
the charmings of Vienna and of Pesth, may declare for the triple 
kingdom, and an eventual Universalismus of the Slavish brood. 
Should the Cabinet of Vienna stoop to such demands, Austria must 
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be remodelled into a confederation, in which Hungary, docked in her 
fair proportions, would play a diminished, ifa still respectable, part; the 
Germans of the empire would hive into a province of their own; while 
the northern Slaves, gathered together in that kingdom-come of 
Moravian Separatismus which they even now demand so loudly, 
would crown the weak and toppling column. But a Hungary re- 
stored to the plenitude of her geographical limits and_ political 
power, strong in the development of her yet virgin resources and in 
the free play of the bold genius of her people,—such a Hungary 
would check the antic and centrifugal tendencies of the other subjects 
of the crown, who must then take their stand together for the joint 
interest of the cis-Leithan provinces. <A solution of this kind would, 
in the slang of the publicists of Vienna, present the features of a 
Dualismus. With a central authority to indicate the general tenour of 
affairs, the principles of the civil and commercial code, the amount 
of taxation to be remitted to Vienna, the quota of soldiers to be 
furnished, two great parliaments would prescribe every application 
of detail, and, by the personal conference of committees, or through 
the Imperial Executive, or through an Amphictyonic Council here- 
after to be invested, maintain a mutual understanding between the 
allied halves of the body politic, and, as far as possible, harmonise 
divergent institutions and laws. Perhaps neither this nor any 
other system that human ingenuity can devise may be found ultimately 
adequate to the task proposed. His must be a happy optimism 
who thinks it will be easy, without a conqueror’s iron hand, to 
weld into one potent and united mass so many races, which, far from 
naturally gravitating to the centre, are tending to fly away at the 
maddest tangents—which, for the most part, behold each the others 
with feelings that always range from suspicion to loathing, and almost 
never from confidence to love; which have in common neither civili- 
sation, letters, laws, language, faith—nothing but the memory of a sad 
companionship in deception, misery, neglect, and all the other funereal 
circumstances of proud and ignorant misrule. Still, Austria’s present 
mission is to front this complex problem. Fortunately for her, the 
government has at last fallen to men unshackled by the traditions 
and prejudices of place,—men who seem to know how helpless is mere 
empiricism at curing the desperate diseases of a state. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph may be congratulated on his some- 
what tardy, though not too late discovery, that, after all, heaven 
has granted no ‘patent of wisdom, patriotism, and prudence to 
the German mind; and that since Germans have dragged his 
empire to the very edge of bankruptcy and ruin, it will be well 
to seek salvation at the hands of Hungarians and Slaves. But 
whatever shall be the destiny of the Danubian Monarchy, Hungary 
at least may hope for better times. Even England may spare a 
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moment of sympathy for a noble people and a noble cause. It 
may never be forgotten that but for Hungary the Horsetails would 
have danced in triumph from the Arno to the Seine—that but 
for Hungary some eunuch of the Golden Horn might at this very 
hour be giving the law to Europe from the Pitti or the Louvre. 
Neither may it be forgotten how, when the terror of the Scarlet 
Gowns had passed away, Hungary again deserved our thanks; how 
she set us an example of long-suffering, of courage, and at last of 
triumph, which adds another to the imperishable trophies of freedom 
and mankind, whose memory in a future season of trial may yet swell 
the patriotic bosom and nerve the hero’s arm. Perhaps the hour is near 
at hand when Hungary’s liberty shall again be Europe’s pride, when the 
exile shall again behold his own, when the Magyar’s homestead shall 
again be gladdened with the laugh of merry youth, while the long- 
horned buffaloes stagger across the fields beneath their loads of 
grapes and corn, and the wine-press trickles over with the amber 
liquor of Tokay. In such an hour it will be a glorious destiny for 


Franz Déak if he who has been his country’s Rienzi should be called 
her Pericles or her Peel! 


* % *% *1 


CONSANGUINITY IN MARRIAGE. 
Parr II. 


Hirnerto the question of consanguineous marriages has been con- 
sidered on strictly physiological grounds, but we have now to weigh 
the allegations of another class of reasoners, viz., jurists who have 
pronounced on the general principles of law that should regulate 
such connections and the judgments we form respecting them. For 
the sake of brevity the opinions of four such authorities only will 
be here cited, two English and two American, and all four eminent 
by character and attainment. 

The first of these authorities is Dr. Taylor, the author of Elements 
of the Civil Law, who, in his chapter on marriage, has written 
more fully and comprehensively than any of the three others on 
the subject of consanguineous marriages. With respect to mar- 
riages in the direct line, that is, in the line of ascendants and 
descendants, he says that though some limit the prohibition to the 

(1) Reasons of a diplomatic nature render it desirable, in this instance, to withhold the 


writer's name. The Editor, therefore, departs from his rule, and assumes the respon- 
sibility which would oth>rwise have fallen on the contributor. 
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first degree, others to the third, the canon law to the fourth, and 
others again to the twentieth, yet in his judgment the voice of nature 
interposes absolutely and indeterminately, and such marriages are 
prohibited in infinitum. The principle of this rule he holds to be, 
that in such cases an exclusion is laid against those who are parentum 
in numero. Nature has set a perpetual bar to every such conjunction 
as shall damage or confound the consideration of parentage. 

With respect to marriages in the collateral line, Dr. Taylor states 
that by the old canon law and the early decretals, marriages were 
prohibited down as far as the seventh degree, that is, persons who 
might be by the civil law computation in the twelfth degree to one 
another, were prohibited marriage by reason of too great proximity 
of blood. This prohibition was reduced to the fourth degree by the 
fourth Council of Lateran, which was held a.p. 1215; and it now 
stands at that degree in countries where the canon law prevails. The 
civil law and the canon law both extend the prohibition to the fourth 
degree, but each follows its own special mode of computation. In 
this case the canon law acts inclusively, the civil law exclusively, é.e. 
the canon law prohibits in the fourth degree, which is that of second 
cousins, and the civil law allows in the same degree, which, according 
to the civil law reckoning, is that of first cousins. Dr. Taylor lays 
down that natural law is necessarily concerned about the line of 
ascendants and descendants only, and that it is left to positive law to 
determine in the collateral line what nature has not determined, the 
rule in the latter case being drawn from the principle of the 
former. As in the direct line intermarriage is prohibited to those 
who stand, however remotely, parentum in numero, that is, among the 
number of actual progenitors, so in the collateral line intermarriage 
should be prohibited to those who stand parentum in loco, that is, in 
the social or constructive position of progenitors. He thus arrives at 
the following conclusions: first, that most or all the forbidden 
degrees out of the right line, that is, in the collateral line, depend in 
great measure upon the parental representation above supposed ; 
second, that an union between the nearest relations out of the same 
line, that is, in the collateral line, as that of brother and sister, 
though justly now condemned by the wisest and most civilised 
nations, is yet not in its own nature and per se abominable; and 
' third, that the fourth degree of consanguinity is the proper point to 
stop at, or in other words that the marriage of first cousins is lawful. 
Such marriages, he holds, are neither contrary to the law of nature, 
the Levitical constitutions, the civil laws of many wise legislatures, 
nor the practice of most ages and countries.’ 

On this it is to be remarked, First, that the alleged natural law 


™ (1) Elements of the Civil Law. ‘Third Edition. London, 1755. 4to. sec. iii. 
pp. 314-338, 
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prohibiting marriage in the direct line between ascendants and 
descendants ad infinitum is purely imaginary. There is not a particle 
of evidence adduced or adducible in its support. It is an established 
notion, but, as far as I can perceive or judge, a baseless figment. 
Second, the assumption of such a law in the direct line, and the nega- 
tion of all natural law in the collateral line, amount to a reductio ad 
absurdum ; for nature is thus made expressly to prohibit what is im- 
possible of accomplishment, and to permit what is admitted to be 
justly condemned by the wisest and most civilised nations. The im- 
possibility is the marriage of a man with his grandmother, his great- 
grandmother, his great-great-grandmother, and so on without limit 
or exception to his earliest female progenitor, which in each case is 
assumed to be expressly prohibited by natural law. What it permits, 
and leaves to the enactments of positive, municipal, human law to 
prohibit, is the marriage of brother and sister, as not being in its own 
nature and per se abominable. It cannot be the function of a natural 
law in morals expressly to prohibit what is impossible to be done, and 
what requires, therefore, neither natural nor positive law for its pro- 
hibition, and by the absence of prohibition to permit what is justly 
condemnable as a source of domestic and social depravation. Third, 
Dr. Taylor assigns no reason for stopping in the collateral line at the 
fourth degree, that is, for permitting the marriage of first cousins. 
The parental relation, actual or constructive, is his sole ground of 
prohibition ; and that relation, by the extinction of all other natural 
ties, might constructively subsist between first cousins. In that case 
his own principle would condemn what he permits. This is not said 
to show that first cousins should not marry, but that the doctrine of 
parental representation is inadequate. 

Mr. Burge, the author of Commentaries on Foreign and Colonial 
Laws, is the next authority to be cited, and he has touched the 
question with extreme brevity. Referring to the prohibition by 
the civil and canon law of marriages between parties related 
by blood in the direct ascending or descending line in infinitun, 
he says, “This prohibition prevents that confusion of civil duties 
which would be the necessary result of such marriages.” Mr. 
Burge, with Dr. Taylor, and the Justinian and other codes, adopts 
the unlimited prohibition in the direct line of ascent and descent, but 
he does not, with Dr. Taylor, place the prohibition on the ground of 
natural law, but on the confusion of civil duties which would result 
from its absence. This moral conception, as the ground of the pro- 
hibition, is of great value, and applies with great and just force against 
the alleged Persian practice. But Mr. Burge does not attempt to 
show how any confusion of civil duties could arise from the unpro- 
hibited and impossible marriage of a man with his fifth or fiftieth 


(1) Commentaries, as cited Part I., Fortnicutiy Review, vol. ii., fp. 722. 
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female progenitor. It is also to be noted that Mr. Burge assigns 
this reason only against marriages in the direct line, although it is 
obviously equally valid against marriages in the proximate degrees 
of the collateral line. 

Chancellor Kent, of New York, our next authority, both in 
his Commentaries on American Law and in his’ judgment on the 
case of Wightman v. Wightman, treats the subject at greater length. 
In the Commentaries, referring to the Greek, Roman, Jewish, 
and English laws prohibiting marriages between near relations, he 
says that “these regulations, as far at least as they prohibit mar- 
riages among near relations by blood or marriage (for the canon 
and common law made no distinction on this point between connec- 
tions by consanguinity and affinity), are evidently founded in the 
law of nature.” Here the law of nature is recognised as the sole 
ground of prohibition ; but where its record, how it is proved, what 
are its limitations, of all this we are told nothing. Further, the pro- 
hibitions founded on this alleged law are made to include all those 
connections either by blood or marriage, by consanguinity and 
affinity, which both the canon and common law forbid, a singularly 
broad and unqualified statement. - The Chancellor, however, not 
resting on this statement, goes on to say that “it is very difficult to 
ascertain exactly the point at which the laws of nature have ceased to 
discountenance the union. It is very clearly established that 
marriages between relations by blood or affinity in the lineal or 
ascending and descending lines, are unnatural and unlawful, and they 
lead to a confusion of rights and duties. On this point the civil, 
the canon, and the common law are in perfect harmony 
when we go to collaterals it is not easy to fix the forbidden degrees 
by clear and established principles.” In this passage the unlawful- 
ness of marriages in the direct line is grounded, first, on their 
unnaturalness, that is, their opposition to the alleged law or laws of 
nature ; and, second, on the confusion of rights and duties to which 
they lead, thus combining Dr. Taylor’s reason for prohibition, natural 
law, with Mr. Burge’s, the social inconvenience arising from the con- 
fusion of civil rights and duties. Chancellor Kent, however, goes 
further than Mr. Burge, by applying the latter principle to the pro- 
hibition in the collateral line of marriages between brothers and 
sisters. ‘It was considered,” he says, “in the case of Wightman v. 
Wightman that marriages between brothers and sisters in the collateral 
line were, equally with those between persons in the lineal line of con- 
sanguinity, unlawful and void, as being plainly repugnant to the first 
principles of society and the moral sense of the civilised world. It 
would be difficult to carry the prohibition further without legislative 
sanction.” In other words, according to the Chancellor, the first 
principles of society and the moral sense of the civilised world 
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prohibit the marriages of brothers and sisters without any special 
enactments against such unions; but to carry the prohibition further, 
legislative sanction, express human law, is necessary.’ 

In the case of Wightman v. Wightman, referred to in the last 
extract, Chancellor Kent’s views on this subject are expressed with 
greater fulness than in the Commentaries, and his remarks are here 
given without much abridgement except by omitting the citations of 
authorities :— 

“Besides the case of lunacy now before me,” he says, ‘I have 
hypothetically mentioned the case of a marriage between persons 
in the direct lineal line of consanguinity as clearly unlawful by 
the law of the land, independent of any Church canon or of any 
statute prohibition. That such a marriage is criminal and void by a 
law of nature is a point universally conceded. And by the law of 
nature I understand those fit and just rules of conduct which the 
Creator has prescribed to man as a dependent and social being, and 
which are to be ascertained from the deductions of right reason, 
though they may be more precisely known and more explicitly 
declared by Divine Revelation. There is one other case in which the 
marriage would be equally void causd consanguinitatis, and that is the 
ease of brother and sister... . . . . I am aware that when we leave 
the lineal line and come to the relation by blood or affinity in the 
collateral line, it is not so easy to ascertain the exact point at which 
the natural law has ceased to discountenance the union. Though 
there may be some difference in the theories of different writers on 
the law of nature in regard to this subject, yet the general current 
of authority and the practice of civilised nations, and certainly of 
the whole Christian world, have condemned the connection in the 
second case which has been supposed, as grossly indecent, immoral, 
and incestuous, and inimical to the purity and happiness of families, 
and as forbidden by the law of nature. We accordingly find such 
connections expressly prohibited in different codes. And whatever 
may have been the practice of some ancient nations, originating, as 
Montesquieu observes, in the madness of superstition, the objection to 
such marriages is undoubtedly founded in reason and nature. It’ 
grows out of the institution of families, and the rights and duties, 
habits and affections, flowing from that relation, and which may 
justly be considered as part of the law of our nature as rational and 
social beings. Marriages among such near relations would not only 
lead to domestic licentiousness, but by blending in one object duties 
and feelings incompatible with each other, would perplex and confound 
the duties, habits, and affections proceeding from the family state, 
impair the perception and corrupt the purity of moral taste, and do 


(1) Commentaries on American Law, vol. ii. part iv. § xxvi. pp. 47 — 49. 
Boston, 1858. 
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violence to the moral sentiments of mankind. Indeed, we might 
infer the sense of mankind and the dictates of reason and nature 
from the language of horror and detestation in which such incestuous 
connections have been reprobated and condemned in all ages. The 
general usage of mankind is sufficient to settle the question, if it 
were possible to have any doubt on the subject, and it must have pro- 
ceeded from some strong, uniform, and natural principle. Prohibi- 
tions of the Natural Law are of absolute, uniform, and universal 
obligation. They become rules of common law, which is founded in 
the common reason and acknowledged duty of mankind, sanctioned 
by immemorial usage, and as such are clearly binding. To this 
extent, then, I apprehend it to be within the power and within the 
duty of this Court to enforce the prohibition. Such marriages should 
be declared void as contra bonos mores. But as to the other collateral 
degrees beyond brother and sister, I should incline to the intimation 
of the judges in Harrison v. Burwell, that as we have no statute on 
the subject and no train of common law decisions independent of 
any statute authority, the Levitical degrees are not binding as a rule 
of municipal obedience. Marriages out of the lineal line and in the 
collateral line beyond the degree of brothers and sisters could not 
well be declared void as against the first principles of society. The 
laws or usages of all the nations to whom I have referred do, indeed, 
extend the prohibition to remoter degrees; but this is stepping out 
of the family circle, and I cannot put the prohibition on any other 
ground than positive institution. There is a great diversity of 
usage on this subject. Neque teneo, neque dicta refello. The limitation 
must be left, until the legislature thinks proper to make some provi- 
sion in the case, to the injunctions of religion, and to the control of 
manners and opinions.”* 

On this judicial opinion let it be briefly remarked, First, that the 
moral aspects of the question are here presented with beauty, force, 
and truth. Chancellor Kent coincides with Mr. Burge in his 
adoption of the moral ground of prohibition in the direct line, 
extends it to the first degree of the collateral line, and enforces it 
with just and appropriate illustration. On this point he leaves 
nothing to be desired. Second, in the Commentaries the Chancellor, 
apparently at least, places the prohibition of the marriages of brothers 
and sisters exclusively on this moral ground, “as being plainly 
repugnant to the first principles of society and the moral sense of the 
civilised world;” but in the judgment he adds that they are also 
“forbidden by the law of nature,” and intimates that this prohibition 
is one of “the prohibitions of the natural law,” and that as such it is 
“of absolute, uniform, and universal obligation,” still carefully and 


(1) Cited by Story in Conflict of Laws, chap. v., § 114, note 1, p. 208. Boston, 
1857. 
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expressly limiting the prohibition to the first degree of the collateral 
line. It would seem that it behoved the Chancellor to explain the 
grounds on which it is held that this alleged law of nature prohibits 
impossible marriages in the direct line indefinitely, and prohibits 
marriages in the collateral line in the first degree only, leaving 
unprohibited marriages which are considered by many to be “ repug- 
nant to the first principles of society and the moral’ sense of the 
civilised world.” We have here, indeed, a limitation of the alleged 
law, but it is a limitation, like the law itself, without proof or the 
allegation of proof, permitting the inquirer to conclude that the law 
and its limitation are alike visionary. Third, in this judgment there 
is embodied an attempt at a definition of the law of nature. . “ By 
the law of nature,” says Chancellor Kent, “I understand those fit 
and just rules of conduct which the Creator has prescribed to man as 
a dependent and social being, and which are to be ascertained from 
the deductions of right reason, though they may be more precisely 
known and more explicitly declared by Divine revelation.” What is 
needed is some proof of the existence of a law of nature prohibiting 
marriages in the direct line without exception, and no¢ prohibiting 
marriages in the collateral line except in the first degree. What is 
given is not even a definition of ¢ie law of nature as distinguished 
from the deductions of right reason and from Divine revelation, for 
the definition by its terms confounds all three, while, on the contrary, 
they have each a separate province, a special evidence, and an 
independent authority. 

Judge Story, a former judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the author, among other works, of a treatise on 
the Conflict of Laws, is the only other writer on this subject whose 
opinion will be quoted here. In that treatise he quotes the authority 
of Chancellor Kent, reiterates his doctrine, and expresses assent’ 
to his conclusions. “When we speak of incestuous marriages,” 
he says, “care must be taken to confine the doctrine to such cases 
as by the general consent of all Christendom are deemed incestuous. 
It is difficult to ascertain exactly the point at which the law of 
nature or the authority of Christianity ceases to prohibit mar- 
riages between kindred, and Christian nations are by no means 
generally agreed on this subject. . . . Marriages between relations by 
blood in the lineal ascending or descending line are universally held 
by the common law, the canon law, and the civil law, to be unnatural 
and unlawful. So are marriages between brother and sister in the 
collateral line, whether of the whole blood or of the half blood; and, 
indeed, such marriages seem repugnant to the first principles of 
social order and morality. It has been well remarked by Chancellor 
Kent that it will be difficult to carry the prohibition further in the 
collateral line than the first degree (that is, beyond brother and 
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sister), unless where the legislature have expressly provided such a 
prohibition.”* 

From the preceding facts and opinions the following conclusions 
are drawn. 

The first conclusion is, that there is no physiological law against 
consanguineous unions; by which it is meant to be affirmed that 
there are no injurious physical consequences which necessarily and 
universally follow them. In the vegetable kingdom self-fertilisation 
is common and salutary. In the animal kingdom close-breeding 
does not deteriorate, and often improves, the breed. In the human 
race the alleged bad effects are not. proved, and they are disproved 
by the occurrence of the alleged cause without those bad effects, and 
of the bad effects independent of the alleged cause. Further, 
there is no proof of the physical deterioration of those divisions of 
mankind amongst whom consanguineous unions are known more or 
less to have prevailed. Ancient history furnishes no ground for sup- 
posing that the Persian and Egyptian nations suffered any physical 
degeneracy from that cause. 

The second conclusion is, that there is no natural law against con- 
sanguineous marriages, such as that of which Dr. Taylor affirms the 
existence. He says that the voice of nature interposes absolutely 
and indeterminately, forbidding the most distant, as well as the 
nearest, connection in the direct line. The allegation of such a law 
is an unsupported assumption. Where, when, how, to whom has 
nature thus spoken? In what language has nature declared that a 
man may not marry his grandmother, but has left him at liberty to 
marry his grandmother’s sister? When nature speaks, she directs 
her authority against possible evils. But who ever thought of mar- 
rying his grandmother, his great-grandmother, his great-great-grand- 
mother, and so on, without limit? The thing is impossible; and 
the impossibility constitutes the all-sufficient reason for its not being 
done, without any added prohibition or penalty. Human laws often 
express human folly, but nature does not issue frivolous edicts against 
imaginary evils. 

The third conclusion is, that there is no law of nature against ¢on- 
sanguineous marriages such as that of which Chancellor Kent affirms 
the existence. He makes this law operate against marriage in the 
direct line indefinitely, and in the collateral line in the first degree ; 
and he finds a proof of its validity in its universal recognition. That 
such a marriage in the direct line is criminal and void by a law of 
nature, he claims, “is a point universally conceded ;” and he equally 
maintains that such incestuous connections in the collateral line_ 
“have been reprobated and condemned in all ages.” We know, 
however, that the voice and practice of antiquity, in large nations and 


(1) Conflict of Laws, chap. v., § 114,"pp. 206—208, Boston, 1857. 
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during long ages, were not in favour of the law he assumes ; and even 
in modern times, and among Christian jurists, the utterances of this 
alleged law are not accordant. Dr. Taylor, it has been shown, 
argues for the existence of a natural law in this matter, founded on 
the principle of parental relation or representation ; but he adds that 
this natural law “is necessarily concerned about the line of ascend- 
ants and descendants on/y,” and that the marriage of brother and 
sister, though justly condemned, “is yet not in its own nature and 
per se abominable ;”’ whereas Chancellor Kent expressly pronounces 
that the marriage of brother and sister is “ forbidden by the law of 
nature.” Natural law, then, according to one expositor permits, 
according to another forbids, such a marriage, a diversity of judg- 
ment which goes far to shake belief in the reality of such a law. 
Chancellor Kent, on this very subject, has himself said that ‘ pro- 
hibitions of the natural law are of absolute, uniform, and universal 
obligation ;” and the converse is equally true, that prohibitions that 
are not of absolute, uniform, and universal obligation, are not pro- 
hibitions of the natural law. 

The fourth conclusion respects the doctrine of Revelation on the 
subject of consanguineous marriages. Chancellor Kent says that the 
fit and just rules of conduct, which he identifies with the law of 
nature, and with the deductions of right reason, “may be more 
precisely known and more explicitly declared by Divine Reve- 
lation.” It is assumed that the Divine Revelation lere referred to 
must mean either the Revelation of the Divine Will in the Jewish 
religion, or in the Christian religion, or in both, embodied respec- 
tively in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. For those 
who revere the authority of the Scriptures, it thus becomes a question, 
what do they teach, what light do they supply, what examples do 
they exhibit in connection with this subject? When we examine 
these records, we find three distinct aspects of it presented. 

The first aspect is that of the primitive and patriarchal age. The 
only case in the direct line is that of Lot and his daughters, 
which is evidently mentioned by the historian as a matter of oppro- 
brium. to the Moabites and Ammonites, who are stated to have 
sprung from this connection. It is not probable that these tribes 
would have given such an account of their own origin, and it is 
possible that it may have been a calumny of the Jews against those 
whom they subdued and dispossessed. On the other hand it is to be 
borne in mind that, according to Old Testament genealogy, it was 
from this souree, through Ruth the Moabitess, that David arose, 
the man after God’s own heart, the anointed of the God of Jacob, 
the sweet psalmist of Israel, the founder of a great dynasty, and the 
pride of the Jewish people. If national hatred would have dic- 
tated, national vanity would have suppressed, the imputation, and we 
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must therefore be contented to take the statement as we find it. Still 
further, according to New Testament genealogy, it was from this 
same source, through David, that the Author and Finisher of the 
Christian faith is claimed to have derived His human origin. In the 
collateral line, it has been shown that there are marriages recorded 
of brother with sister, of whole or of half blood, of uncle with 
niece, and of nephew with aunt. Abraham, the father of the faith- 
ful, avowed that he had married his half-sister, and the fruit of this 
union was declared to be that in which all the families of the earth 
should be blessed. Moses and Aaron, the special agents of God to 
deliver the Jews from Egyptian bondage, and the authors of their 
civil and ecclesiastical polity, were the children of a marriage be- 
tween nephew and aunt. The patriarchal age certainly supplies no 
confirmation of the law of nature propounded by Chancellor Kent." 

The second aspect of this subject presented in the Scriptures is 
that contained in the Levitical law, which undoubtedly prohibits, in 
the direct line, the marriage of a son with his father’s wife, that is, 
his father’s widow, and in the collateral line, that of a brother with 
his sister, that of a nephew with his aunt, and by implication, that 
of an uncle with his niece. In our own day, indeed, M. Isidore 
states that the Jewish law in force in France permits the marriage 
both of niece and uncle, aunt and nephew, but it is not easy to com- 
prehend by what refinement of interpretation this last-mentioned 
connection is deemed compatible with respect for the prohibitions of 
the Levitical law. It is also certain that the marriage of first 
cousins is not within the prohibited degrees, and that such marriages 
were contracted with repute. But to whatever extent the prohibi- 
tions of the Levitical law may be carried, and however high their 
authority may be, or may be deemed, they are provisions of the 
municipal Jewish law, peculiar to the Jewish nation, state, or people, 
and are no more binding on other nations, states, or peoples, than 
the Jewish sacrifices, sabbaths, and ceremonies, or any other portion 
of the entire body of Jewish law. 

The third aspect of this subject in the Scriptures is that which is 
derived from the teaching of Christ and His Apostles. Jesus no- 
where promulgates any law or pronounces any judgment on con- 
sanguineous unions, but with a prescient wisdom, and a calm and 
lofty dependence upon the growth of spiritual life and the ascendency 
of moral principles and motives among his true followers, He leaves 
all such questions undetermined. Paul is the only writer in the 
New Testament who condemns a marriage, and that not of con- 
sanguinity, but of affinity. As in the patriarchal age, Reuben’s 
crime was punished as an act of domestic treachery and unfilial 
dishonour to a father ; and under the Levitical institutions Absalom’s 


(1) Ruth iv. 18—22. Matt. i. 1—17. Luke i. 27, 32. Gen. xxii. 18. 
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was an act of outrageous domestic and political profligacy, so Paul, 
with just indignation, protests against the Corinthians acknowledg- 
ing as a brother one who had married his father’s wife; but he 
appeals to no real or supposed natural or revealed law on the sub- 
ject, and grounds his censure and reproof on the ‘general principles 
of morality, which had freed even the Gentile world known to him 
from such an enormity.’ Christian states and churches, wiser, in 
their own esteem, than their Master and his apostles, have made 
laws on this subject, which they have sought to invest with divine 
authority, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men; _ but 
even their own laws they do not keep, since they retain and exercise 
the power of dispensing with one or other of their prohibitions. Of 
this the proposed and sanctioned marriage of Donna Maria da 
Gloria, of Portugal, with her uncle, Dom. Miguel, is a proof in recent 
history (Part I., vol. ii. p. 722). Ifthe authority of the prohibitory 
law is Divine, how dare any one assume the power of dispensing 
from its observance? If the authority of the law is not Divine, how 
dare any one seek to impose on mankind as of Divine, what is of 
human and fallible, origin ? 

The question recurs, What are the positive reasons which have 
led mankind in the progress of civilisation to discourage the formation 
of consanguineous unions ? If neither the analogy of the vegetable 
nor that of the animal kingdom . pronounces against them; if 
neither history nor science supplies any ground for their prohibition ; 
if neither natural religion nor the Christian revelation prescribes a 
law well-defined and universally obligatory respecting them, we 
are left to those “deductions of right reason” to which Chancellor 
Kent appeals, and which, although they cannot be justly deemed 
to constitute a law of nature, may yet be sufficient for guidance on 
this subject in the relations of domestic and social life. 

The first conclusion which reason appears to suggest and enforce 
is derived from the institution of property. The whole structure 
of modern civilisation depends upon this institution, without which 
the industries of the hand, the thoughts of the mind, and the 
affections of the heart, would all stagnate for want of motives, 
objects, and ends. Hence the descent of property, first in the 
direct line from parents to children, and second, in the absence 
of direct lineage, from children of the same parents to each other in 
the collateral line, becomes an important matter of custom, of regu- 
lation, and of law. It is evident that if in a social state, where the 
institution of property has been called into existence, the marriage- 
unions of fathers with daughters, and of sons with mothers, on the 
one hand, and of brothers with sisters on the other, were permitted, 
elements of irretrievable confusion would be introduced into the 

(1) Gen. xxxv. 22; xlix. 4. 1 Chron. v. 1. 2Sam. xvi. 22; xx. 3. 1 Cor. v. 1. 
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laws enacting the descent of property. The same persons, whether 
the parties to such unions or the fruits of them, would have titles 
and claims utterly impossible to be defined, regulated, or reconciled 
with those of others, thus not only making the institution of property 
a cause of interminable dissension, in a degree incomparably greater 
than it now is, but nullifying its existence, and thereby contributing 
to the dissolution of the very framework of society. "We have thus 
a measure of the civilisation which permitted or permits such unions: 
to the extent to which they prevailed or prevail, they were and are 
inconsistent with the regular and legal descent of property, and, 
by consequence, even with its existence. Thus also, conversely, 
where property is recognised as a social institution, and its descent 
is regulated by law, such unions must and will be forbidden. To 
give the prohibition efficacy it may be made to rest on other grounds. 
It may be pronounced a law of nature or a law of God; but this 
is an appeal to ignorance or to superstition. It is in fact a law of 
society, as necessary to its progress as are the legal institution and 
the lineal descent of property. 

The existence and descent of property primarily influence the 
material condition of society; and if we ascend from this view of 
consanguineous unions to their effect upon the mind, we find a second 
ground of prohibition in the special constitution of the human 
intellect, which naturally demands clearness and directness in its 
conceptions, and is dissatisfied with complicated involutions of 
thought and relation. The real progress of the mind does not consist 
so much in learning as in unlearning; not so much in adding 
thought to thought, as in stripping true thought of its false adjuncts, 
which deface its form and obscure its beauty; not in multiplying 
and confounding the relations of life, but in divesting them of 
unnecessary entanglements, and reducing them to an appropriate 
and graceful simplicity. Hence the just sentiment, equally poetic 
and popular, of woman being “ when unadorned adorned the most.” 
Hence man is never more manly than when he rests his dignity 
upon his personal attributes, whether physical strength, intellectual 
power, or moral goodness, not upon his factitious and fictitious 
distinctions as a courtier or an aristocrat, a man of place or of pelf. 
Hence also the odium, in part at least, which pluralists, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, excite, for they not only exclusively appropriate 
what should be shared with others, but they at one and the same’ 
time exhibit themselves in two or more incompatible characters, 
offending not only the sense of justice but the love of congruity. 
The most exaggerated form of this offensive incongruity appears 
in the relations constituted by the consanguineous marriages under 
consideration, those of a father with his own daughter, of a son with 
his own mother, and of a brother with his own sister. Philo, the 
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Alexandrian Jew, appears to have been particularly struck with this 
view of the marriage of a son with his own mother, and he has 
described its revolting inconsistencies with great point and force. 
“ What,” he asks, “can be a more flagitious act of impiety than to 
defile the bed of one’s father after he is dead, which it would be 
right rather to preserve untouched, as sacred ; and to feel no respect 
either for old age or for one’s mother; and for the same man to 
be both the son and the husband of the same woman; and again 
for the same woman to be both the mother and wife of the same 
man; and for the children of the two to be the brothers of their 
father, and the grandsons of their mother ; and for that same woman 
to be both the mother and grandmother of those children whom 
she has brought forth; and for the man to be at the same time the 
father and the uterine brother of those whom he has begotten ?,” 
Were it necessary or desirable to dwell at greater length on this 
view of such connections, similar inconsistencies might be established 
against the marriage of a father with his daughter, and of a brother 
with his sister; but it is more to the present purpose to note that 
Philo, while he felt strongly and justly on this subject, appears 
scarcely to have analysed with accuracy the nature of the sentiment 
he entertained. The practice which he properly and indignantly 
reprobates, he calls a flagitious act of impiety ; and to him it must 
have appeared an act of impiety, because it was forbidden by a law 
which he accepted as of Divine authority. But the Persians and 
Egyptians, the Athenians and Lacedemonians, to all of whom he 
specially refers in the context of the passage quoted, acknowledged 
no such law; and it is not only conceivable, but even probable, that 
the impugned practices of these respective nations were in their own 
estimation not impious, and were justified by religious as well as social 
considerations. In the case of the Persians, indeed, it has been already 
shown (Part I., vol. ii. p.716) that Agathias ascribes the national prac- 
tice which he condemns to the authority of Zoroaster. Philo’s language 
is not a description of an irreligious act committed in opposition to a 
recognised Divine law, but of contradictions that shocked his mind 
springing out of the false relations created by the alleged practice, 
and educated Persians were as capable as Jews of perceiving such 
contradictions. That in certain stages of their history, and in certain 
stations of life, they did not perceive them, arose either from defective 
culture in this direction, or from express religious authority and 
instruction in the opposite direction, not from impiety or conscious 
disobedience to a known Divine law. Whether on the plains of 
Syria or on the banks of the Nile, in Assyria or in Persia, at Athens 
or at Lacedemon, that must have been a low condition of mental 
discipline and of social civilisation which was not offended by such 
incongruities as Philo describes, but which in different forms and in 
different degrees practised, tolerated, legalised, and consecrated them. 
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We are thus conducted to a third and conclusive ground cn 
which to rest the prohibition of consanguineous marriages, viz., 
that they confuse not merely the intellectual conceptions, but the 
reciprocal duties of domestic life, and thereby retard the formation 
of moral character and prevent real moral progress. This is that 
“confusion of civil duties” to which Mr. Burge briefly but forcibly 
refers; that “confusion of rights and duties” on which Chancellor 
Kent eloquently enlarges.. History and experience prove that the family 
by the virtues which it evokes is the germ of individual excellence, 
the source of social progress, the bone and sinew of political pros- 
perity. To confound the relations of the family is to confound its 
duties, to weaken and ultimately annihilate its virtues, and thus to 
deprive society of all the benefits which it is fitted to confer. These 
are the consequences which consanguineous unions inevitably entail. 
To recur to Philo’s illustration of the evils of marriage between a son 
and his mother, the anticipation and the actual formation of such a 
union are utterly incompatible with pure filial reverence on the one 
part, and on the other with pure maternal affection, two of the 
tenderest, the noblest, and the most humanising sentiments that can 
possess and influence the mind. Again, the " ofispring of such a 
marriage are, as respects the father, his children, the fruit of his own 
body, and yet also his own brothers and sisters, the progeny of the 
same mother with himself, thus confounding the direct and the 
collateral lines, the paternal and fraternal duties. The authority of 
the father and the equality of the brother are lost and annulled. 
How can such children reverence such a father? How can such a 
brother treat such brothers and sisters as his equals? Still further, 
as respects the mother, the fruits of such a marriage are both her 
children and her grandchildren, and she at once their mother and 
their grandmother, thus confounding the duties of two successive 
generations in the direct line. Finally, as respects the children who 
proceed from such a union, they are not only the brothers and sisters 
of their own father, the grandchildren as well as children of their 
own mother, but they must also sustain the most anomalous and 
inexplicable relations and obligations to the collaterals of father and 
mother respectively. If to the practice of intermarriage between 
son and mother we superadd that between father and daughter, and 
that also between brother and sister—concurrent practices, as we have 
seen, not unknown to antiquity—we have sources of “confusion 
worse confounded,” destructive of all intelligible obligation and of 
all domestic and social morality. It may be safely affirmed that 
scarcely a step can be taken in the conception of moral ideas, rela- 
tions, and duties where such unions are formed; and if such ideas, 
relations, and duties are necessary to the family, and the family is 
necessary to the state, it follows that neither can domestic nor 
political life flourish, neither the holy affections of -the one nor the 
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healthy vigour of the other, except where such unions have been 
abolished. 

On these three grounds, appealing at once to the material interests, 
the intellectual judgments, and the moral perceptions, consanguineous 
marriages must be unequivocally condemned. It is, however, to be 
borne in mind that the question of such marriages as it existed in 
ancient times is essentially different from that which under the same 
name is presented to us in modern society. Formerly the question 
was whether a father might marry his daughter, a son his mother, 
a brother his sister. These were the connections that prevailed more 
or less, without disrepute, among certain ancient nations and tribes, 
and that were justly stigmatised by more civilised peoples and 
polities. Now no such question is discussed, no such connections are 
defended. The whole history of civilisation proves the tendency to 
regard them with disapproval ; to raise barriers in custom, in opinion, 
and in law, against their formation ; and to brand and abolish them. 
It is only in dark ages, among barbarous tribes, in rude and corrupt 
conditions of life, that they are now exceptionally found. As civili- 
sation advances such connections become vices and crimes, disgraceful 
to the individual, degrading to society, and forbidden by formal 
enactment. The modern question is, whether, as in certain countries 
and communions, an uncle may marry his niece, or a nephew his 
aunt, and whether the permission by the civil law of, the inter- 
marriage of first cousins, or the prohibition by the canon law of the 
intermarriage of second cousins, shall be maintained. Whether such 
marriages shall be permitted or forbidden can be reasonably made to 
depend only upon the three considerations already adduced. In the 
absence of any natural or revealed law against them, the legitimate 
inquiries will be—Do they embarrass the descent of property? Do 
they confuse our judgments of the relations of life? Do they vitiate 
our perceptions of domestic and social obligations? In reply to the 
first and second of these inquiries, the answer, as far as I am able to 
judge, must be that they do not embarrass the descent of property, 
and that they do not confuse our judgments of the relations of life. 
In reply to the third, the answer must be more doubtful. The mar- 
riage union between uncle and niece, between nephew and aunt, and 
between cousins, would seem to tend to lessen the purity and mutual 
confidence which for the happiness of families and the benefit of 
society should subsist between those near relations. There is, how- 
ever, the utmost danger of pressing this consideration with too great 
rigour, for at every successive remove from the first degree in the 
direct and collateral lines, the confusion of relation and duty becomes 
less, until at last it entirely disappears, and exists only in a morbid 
imagination. Witiam Apa. 
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Tue Dean of Emly, in his ably written paper read at the Norwich 
Church Congress, appealed to his audience, in “the name of truth 
and fairness,” not to make quite so much of the question of numbers 
in connection with the Irish Establishment. It was not unnatural 
that he in particular should feel a little tender on this point. He is 
dean of a diocese which contains a population of 62,196, of which 
1,414, or something over 2 per cent., are members of the Established 
Church. The number of benefices in this diocese is 28, producing a 
net income of £5,595. I find, from “'Thom’s Almanack and Official 
Directory,” that eight of these benefices are “ suspended,” their incomes 
_ being paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Besides the twenty in- 
cumbents, there are thirteen curates : thirty-three clergymen altogether 
to take care of 1,400 souls; about enough for a single congregation. 
Thus, while the State makes provision for forty clergymen—counting 
the suspended benefices—with a dean, a chancellor, an archdeacon, &c., 
at a cost of nearly £6,000, for the care of 1,400 Protestants, including 
nearly all the wealthy families of the diocese, it leaves 60,000 Roman 
Catholics, nearly all poor, without any sort of provision for their 
spiritual wants. The equity of such State arrangements may seem 
clear as the day to Archdeacon Denison, who holds that the fact of a 
church being an Established Church has nothing to do with its being 
a majority or a minority of the population. But it is difficult to 
get the 60,000 Roman Catholics of the diocese of Emly to see that it 
is a just thing to pay thirty-three clergymen for teaching 1,400 
Protestants, while their own clergy have nothing to depend upon 
but the pence which they themselves are able to contribute out of 
their poverty. No wonder Dean Alexander wished to have written 
on the front of the Irish Church—ZJn spem future multitudinis. 

In another part of his statement the Dean said, “ It is sometimes 
convenient to erase Ulster from the map of Ireland ;” and he referred 
to the diocese of Derry, as one in which the Established Church appears 
in greatest force. Well, even in that diocese, I find by the census of 
1861 that out of a total population of 293,251, only 43,738 are 
members of the Established Church, while there are within the 
same territory 79,287 Presbyterians, and 5,751 Protestants of other 
persuasions. That is, while in the diocese of Derry the Established 
Church numbers but 14-9 per cent. of the population, other Pro- 
testants: not belonging to her communion number 29 per cent., or 
more than two to one. The Presbyterians have an absolute majority 
of the population in the diocese of Down, their numbers being 83,849, 
or more than 51 per cent., while the members of the Established 
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Church are only 28,868, or something over 17 per cent. Again, in the 
diocese of Connor, the Established Church has a population of only 
80,125, out of 386,029, while the Presbyterians amount to 184,330. 

Now, with such statistics before us, may it not be said, that in 
pleading the cause of the Irish Establishment, it is sometimes con- 
venient not to erase Ulster from the map of Ireland, but to ignore 
the existence of a great denomination of Protestants who have made 
Ulster what it is. I do not find that any of the Irish gentlemen who 
delivered their elaborate statements at the Congress made the slightest 
allusion to the Presbyterian body. The questions which were raised 
were questions of Protestantism and Christian civilisation in Ireland, 
questions about preaching the Gospel and maintaining reformed 
Christianity in that country, and yet not a word was said about a 
denomination of strictly orthodox Protestants, numbering 523,291, 
with five or six hundred ministers living with their families in the 
midst of their congregations. These are people proverbial for their 
intelligence, industry, and prosperity; for their morality, their 
respect for law and order, and above all for their love of the Bible. 
Concentrated in this one province is a Protestant population nearly 
equal to all the members of the Established Church in Ireland, and 
yet, by those who defend that Church professedly for the sake of 
Protestantism, the existence of that population is not taken into 
account at all, or even thought worthy of a passing allusion. Is not 
this strange omission very suggestive? It appears to me, however, 
that some knowledge of the history of the Irish Presbyterians, and 
of their relations to the other ecclesiastical bodies in the country, is 
necessary to a right understanding of the case of Ireland. Certainly 
so large and powerful a section of the community—enlightened, loyal, 
and Bible-loving Protestants—ought to receive some consideration 
from the religious public of England, as well as from the Legislature, 
before finally deciding the questions at issue with regard to the 
State Church. 

James I. commenced his reign in Ireland with a policy of con- 
ciliation. He proclaimed a general pardon to all who were concerned 
in the late rebellions, and restored to their former possessions those 
who had not been attainted. The natives were admitted to the 
privileges of subjects, and were placed in all respects on an equality 
with English residents. Regular courts of assize were re-established 
in the southern provinces, after being in abeyance for two centuries, 
and they were for the first time introduced into Ulster. But the 
gunpowder plot in England having excited his alarm about foreign 
emissaries, some of whom had been found plotting in Ireland, he 
refused all public countenance to the Roman Catholic religion in 
that country. In consequence of this, some of the northern chiefs 
to whom he had secured their estates, and on whom he had conferred 
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titles of nobility, entered into a conspiracy against his government, 
and applied to the courts of France and Spain for aid to overthrow 
it. The plot was discovered before it was ripe for execution ; its 
chief promoters, the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell, fled in dismay, 
and shortly after O’Dogherty, another rebel leader, was slain. 
Their estates were forfeited, with those of others implicated in the 
conspiracies ; and the consequence was, that about half a million 
acres in Ulster were placed at the disposal of the Crown. This 
province having been the principal seat of the rebellions against 
Elizabeth, and the inhabitants, the most turbulent in the country, 
having been reduced to a miserable remnant by the devastations 
of civil war and famine, James resolved to “ plant” it with English 
and Scotch settlers. Nothing could be more deplorable than the 
condition of Ulster at that time, as described by contemporary 
historians. With the exception of a few fortified cities, its towns 
and villages had been levelled to the ground, and scarcely any 
buildings remained, save the castles occupied by the English, and 
the mud cabins'of the natives. Immense woods and extensive 
marshes covered a large portion of the country, relieved only by 
occasional patches in bad cultivation. The proprietors, beggared 
by the wars, were unable to employ labour ; while many of the people 
betook themselves to the woods, living there like savages, and 
supporting themselves by plunder. Divine Service had not been 
performed for years together in any parish church throughout Ulster, 
except in the principal towns. It was under these circumstances 
that the king resolved upon the scheme which has been generally 
known as “The Plantation of Ulster,’ and which was carried out 
by Sir Arthur Chichester, who was appointed Lord-Deputy, in 
1605. The forfeited estates, having been) carefully surveyed, were 
allotted to three classes of persons: — British undertakers, who 
voluntarily engaged in the enterprise ; servitors of the Crown, consist- 
ing of civil and military officers; and natives whom it was expected 
this confidence and liberality would render loyal subjects. The lands 
were divided into three proportions of 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000 acres. 
Those who obtained the largest were each bound within four years 
to build a castle and “bawn,” and to plant forty-eight able men 
eighteen years old or upwards, of English or Scottish descent. 
Those of the second class were each obliged to build a strong stone 
or brick house within two years ; and the third a bawn, with a house 
of less value ; each class being obliged to plant a due proportion of 
British families, and to have their houses furnished with arms for 
their defence. The result was the settlement in the country of 144 
English and Scotch “undertakers,” 56 “servitors,” and 286 “natives,” 
who gave bonds to the State for the fulfilment of the covenants, 
and who were required to render an account of their progress in 
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carrying on the plantation. The chief undertakers were the London 
companies, who obtained nearly the whole of the county of London- 
derry, on condition of their building and fortifying the cities of 
Londonderry and Coleraine, and otherwise expending £20,000 on 
the plantation. Sir Arthur Chichester, however, obtained the entire 
neighbouring territory of Ennishowen, with all the manors and 
rights formerly possessed by the O’Doghertys; but the stringent 
conditions imposed on the other undertakers were dispensed with, in 
consequence of which that portion of the county of Donegal presents 
an unfavourable contrast to the rest of the country even at the 
present day. 

Owing to the vicinity of Scotland, and the enterprising character 
of its people, the greater part of the settlers came from that country, 
and occupied the north-eastern side of the province, whence they 
spread themselves over the remoter districts, while the southern and 
western counties were chiefly occupied by the English. The decayed 
and almost deserted towns were now rapidly replenished with inhabi- 
tants, the lands were gradually cleared of the woods, houses were 
erected throughout the cultivated country, new towns were built and 
incorporated, and in every direction proofs were given of industry, 
order, and peace, disturbed only by the marauding incursions of the 
natives, who issued from their fastnesses in the woods. It is stated, 
for example, that “Sir Toby Caulficld’s people were driven every 
night to lay up all his cattle as it were in ward; and do he and his 
what they could, the woolfe and the wood-kerne within culiver-shot of 
his forte had often times a share.” Even in the English pale “Sir 
John King and Sir Henry Harrington, within half a mile of Dublin, 
had to do the like, for those fore-named enemies did every night 
survey the fields to the very walls.” Of the English, as one of the 
settlers, a Presbyterian minister from Scotland, wrote, “ Not many 
came over, because, being a great deal more tenderly bred at home in 
England, and entertained in better quarters than they could find here 
in Ireland, they were very unwilling to flock here, except to good land 
such as they had before at home, or to good cities where they might 
trade ; both of which in these days were scarce enough here. Besides 
that, the marshiness and fogginess of this island was still found un- 
wholesome to English bodies more tenderly bred and in better air ; 
so that we have seen in our time multitudes of them die of a flux, 
called here the country disease, at their first entry. These things 
were such discouragements, that the new English came but very 
slowly, and the old English were become no better than the Irish.” 
The writer adds that the king “had a natural love to have Ireland 
planted with Scots, as being, beside their loyalty, of a middle temper, 
between the English tender, and the Irish rude breeding, and a great 
deal more like to adventure to plant Ulster than the English, it lying 
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far both from the English native land and more from their humour, 
while it lies nigh to Scotland, and the inhabitants not so far from 
the ancient Scots manners ; so that it might be hoped that the Irish 
untoward living would be met both with equal firmness, if need be, 
and be especially allayed by the example of more civility and Pro- 
testant profession than in former times had been among them.” 

Some great English houses, however, were founded about this time. 
Sir Hugh Clotworthy obtained the lands of Antrim, both fruitful and 
good, and invited thither several of the English, “ very good men,” 
the Ellises, Leslies, Langfords, and others. “Chichester, a worthy 
man, had an estate given him in the county of Antrim, where he im- 
proved his interest, built the prospering mart of Belfast, and confirmed 
his interest in Carrickfergus, and built a stately palace there. Conway 
had an estate given him in the county of Antrim, and built a town, 
afterwards called Lisnegarvy (Lisburn), and this was planted with a 
colony of English also. Moses Hill had woodlands given him, which 
being thereafter demolished, left a fair and beautiful country, where a 
late heir of the Hills built a town called Hillsborough. All these 
lands and more were given to the English gentlemen, worthy persons, 
who afterwards increased, and made noble and loyal families, in 
places where formerly had been nothing but robbing, treason, and 
rebellion. Of the Scots nation there was a family of the Balfours, of 
the Forbeses, of the Grahams, two of the Stewarts, and not a few of 
the Hamiltons. The McDonalds founded the earldom of Antrim, the 
Hamiltons the earldoms of Strabane and Clanbrassil, and there were 
besides several knights of that name, Sir Frederick, Sir George, Sir 
Francis, Sir Charles, his son, and Sir Hawk, all Hamiltons, for they 
prospered above all others in this country, after the first admittance 
of the Scots into it.” The large tract of country in Down and Antrim 
formerly possessed by the Irish chief Con O’Neill, whom the Lord- 
Deputy had incarcerated for treason, and who had been liberated by 
the ingenuity of his wife, “a sharp, nimble woman,” with the ex- 
ception of one-third, which she managed to save for her husband, 
became the property of Montgomery of Ards, and Hamilton of Clane- 
boy. “But,” says the historian above quoted, the Rev. Andrew 
Stewart, “land without inhabitants is a burden without relief. The 
Irish were gone, the ground was desolate, rent must be paid to the 
king, tenants were none to pay them. Therefore the lords, having a 
good bargain themselves, made some of their friends sharers, as free- 
holders under them. Thus came several farmers under Mr. Mont- 
gomery, gentlemen from Scotland, and of the names of the Shaws, 
Calderwoods, Boyds, of the Keiths, from the north, and some founda- 
tions were laid for towns and incorporations, &c. These foundations 
being laid, the Scots came hither apace, and became tenants willingly 
and sub-tenants to their countrymen (whose manner and way they 
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knew), so that in a short time the country began again to be in- 
habited.” 

Thus originated the towns of Donaghadee, Newtonards, Grey-abbey, 
Bangor, Holywood, and Killaleagh. Many of the native Irish were per- 
mitted to occupy lands in the midst of the new settlers, and to the 
great joy of all parties Parliament repealed the odious laws passed 
to prevent the English inhabitants of the kingdom from intermarry- 
ing, or holding any communion, either with the Irish or the Scots. 
The natives were no longer marked out as the natural enemies of the 
government, whom it was felony to marry, or to employ as nurses. 
These Presbyterian settlers were subsequently joined by many of the 
persecuted Puritans from England, and some of them being promoted 
to bishoprics and other ecclesiastical dignities, they gave a low church 
temper to the Establishment. 

It seems there was much need of this leaven of Puritanism, 
and of a celebrated revival of religion which followed some time after; 
for the same candid historian, Stewart, describes a state of things 
more like the morals and manners of the Restoration than those of 
the Commonwealth. “From Scotland came many, and from England 
not a few, yet all of them generally the scum of both nations, who 
from debt or breaking, and fleeing from justice, or seeking shelter, 
came hither, hoping to be without fear of man’s justice in a land 
where there was nothing, or but little yet, of the fear of God. And 
in a few years there flocked such a multitude of people from Scotland, 
that these northern counties of Down, Antrim, Londonderry, &c., 
were in a good measure planted, which had been waste before. Yet 
most of the people were all void of godliness, who seemed rather to 
flee from God in this enterprise than to follow their own mercy. 
Albeit, as they cared little for any church, so God seemed to care as 
little for them.” The writer goes on to state that they were enter- 
tained only with the relics of Popery, under a sort of anti-Christian 
hierarchy, by a number of careless men. “Thus on all hands atheism 
increased, iniquity abounded, with contention, fighting, murder, 
adultery, &. Their carriage made them to be abhorred at home in 
their native land, in so much that going for Ireland was looked on as 
a miserable mark of a deplorable person ; yea, it was turned into a 
proverb, and one of the worst expressions of disdain that could be 
invented, was to tell a man that Ireland would be his hinder end.’’! 

This account is confirmed by other contemporary writers, and it 
shows that the state of Ulster, as the model province of Ireland, is not 
to be ascribed to the superior purity of the stock of men with which it 
was first planted, but to the religious and moral culture brought to 
bear upon them by the Presbyterian Church, through the instre- 


(1) “ History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland.” : By J. 8, Reid, D.D. Vol. i. 
p. 91. 
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mentality of the Brices, the Blairs, the Livingstones, and other 
ministers of that stamp, who settled in the country and became the 
founders of the Irish Presbyterian Church. They were aided by the 
influence of some of the lords of the soil, who were thoroughly 
good men, among whom the Hamiltons are honourably mentioned, 
particularly Sir James Hamilton, the ancestor of Lord Dufferin, who 
had been ennobled by the title of Lord Claneboy. “To my discern- 
ing,” says Livingstone, “he was the one man who most resembled 
the meekness of Jesus Christ in all his carriage that ever I saw, and 
was so far reverenced of all, even by the wicked, that he was oft 
troubled with that Scripture, ‘Woe to you when all men speak well of 
you.’” Sir Hugh Clotworthy, ancestor of Lord Masserene, also exerted 
himself as a religious and social reformer, and was a man of great 
influence. Through their exertions, and those of eminent ministers 
whom they induced to settle in the country, a great and permanent 
improvement was effected amongst the people. 

Dr. Reid remarks that most of the northern clergymen in the 
Established Church were at this period Nonconformists, both in 
principle and in practice. They conformed just so far as would 
ensure their security and maintenarice under the protection of the 
legal establishment. In some of the dioceses this was all the bishops 
required. When succeeding prelates became more strict in exacting 
uniformity, the clergy generally yielded, though with reluctance, that 
canonical obedience required of them before their superiors ; but in 
the seclusion of their parishes they continued to observe the Presby- 
terian forms, so congenial to the habits and prejudices of their people. 
A more searching intolerance, however, was soon after enthroned in 
high places. The good Primate Usher was not disposed to molest 
them, but when the Lord-Deputy Wentworth arrived, a policy of 
persecution inspired by Laud was carried out with relentless severity. 
Blair, one of the most eminent of the Nonconformist ministers, went 
to London to plead with the king for a number of his brethren who 
had been suspended by the northern bishops, armed with letters from 
noblemen and gentlemen to their friends at Court. The Earl of 
Stirling, then Secretary of State, promised to forward his suit, at 
which the good minister was so overjoyed that he said, “I did 
literally exult and leap. But when the timorous man saw my forward- 
ness, he, fearing Bishop Laud more than God, did faint and break his 
promise.” Blair then put his case in the hands of Secretary Cooke, 
who laid his petition before the king. A gracious answer was given, 
directed to Strafford. Having obtained his errand, Mr. Blair states 
that he gave the Secretary’s clerks “three jacobuses,” himself taking 
nothing. He hastened back to Ireland, but Wentworth had not 
arrived. Though appointed Lord-Deputy in January, 1632, he did 
not enter upon his government till the July following. Blair waited 
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upon him in Dublin, but the haughty Earl told him he had his 
Majesty’s mind in his own breast. He reviled the Church of Scotland, 
and upbraided the petitioner, bidding him come to his right wits, and 
then he should be regarded. With this intelligence, he says, “ I went 
to Archbishop Usher, which was so disagreeable to him that it drew 
tears from his eyes; but he could not help us.” All hopes of relief 
were thus blasted, and in the tone and manner of the Deputy they 
discerned the storm that was gathering round the rest of their 
brethren throughout the kingdom. 

By the “ graces” of Charles I. it was stipulated that all “Scottish 
men,” undertakers in Ulster and other places, should be made free 
citizens of Ireland, and that no advantage for want of denisation 
should be taken against the heirs or assigns of those that be dead. 
The king consented to the calling of a Parliament to give the sanction 
of law to those graces, but he did not keep his word. When the 
Parliament assembled in July, 1634, and had voted an extraordinary 
supply, the Commons presented a remonstrance to the king, urging 
the ratification of the graces. Wentworth refused to transmit their 
request to his master, for which service Charles was peculiarly grate- 
ful. Writing in October following, he said, “ Your last public dispatch 
has given me a great deal of contentment, and especially for keeping 
off the envy of a necessary negative from me of those unreasonable 
graces that that people expected from me.” Subsequently, however, 
the Irish Parliament passed an Act “ for the naturalisation of all the 
Scottish nation which were born before his late Majesty King James’s 
accession to the throne of England and Ireland,” these persons 
having been previously regarded by the common law as foreigners, 
and therefore incapable of legally acquiring or possessing property 
within the realm of Ireland. The king was assured in the preamble 
to the Act that the grievance about to be removed was a sad dis- 
couragement and disheartening unto many of his subjects of Scotland 
that would otherwise have planted themselves here for the further 
civilising, strengthening, and securing this realm against rebels at 
home and all foreign invasion.”’ 

Archbishop Laud directed his special attention to the state of the 
Irish Establishment, which, it must be confessed, was by no means 
satisfactory. Throughout the greater part of the country, owing to 
the neglect of the bishops, the parish churches, and even the 
cathedrals, were in a wretched state of dilapidation, a great part of 
the Church revenues having been alienated from their successors, and 
appropriated to the aggrandisement of their families. The ecclesias- 
tical courts were mere engines of oppression and extortion. Bishop 
Burnet, in his Life of Bedell, says, ‘“‘ Bribes went about almost bare- 
faced, and the exchange they made-of penance for money was the 
worst sort of simony, being in effect the very same abuse that gave 
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the world such scandal when it was so indecently practised in the 
Church of Rome, and so opened the way to the Reformation.” 
Bishop Bedell himself sent to Laud in 1630 a sketch of the religious 
condition of the kingdom. His own Cathedral of Ardagh, together 
with the bishop’s house there, were “down to the ground.” The 
parish churches were “all in a manner ruined and unroofed and 
unrepaired.” The clergy, being English, had not the tongue of the 
people, and could not converse with them or perform for them any 
divine offices. Many of them held two, three, four, or more vicarages 
apiece. In the meantime every parish had its priest, and the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy exercised full jurisdiction. “‘ His Majesty,” 
says Bedell, “is now with the greater part of this country, as to 
their hearts and consciences, king but at the Pope’s discretion.” This 
account was corroborated by Bramhall, whom Cromwell called “ the 
Canterbury of Ireland” from his resemblance to Laud. In a letter to 
that prelate, with respect to the fabrics, he wrote, “It is hard to 
say whether the churches be more ruinous and sordid or the people 
irreverent.” In Dublin he found one parochial church “ converted 
to the Lord-Deputy’s stable ;” a second to a nobleman’s dwelling- 
house; the choir of a third to a tennis-court, “and the vicar acts the 
keeper.” “In Christ’s Church, the principal church in Ireland, 
whither the Lord-Deputy and Council repair every Sunday, the 
vaults from one end of the minster to the other are made into 
tippling-rooms for beer, wine, and tobacco, demised all to Popish 
recusants, and by them to others, much frequented in time of divine 
service.” The inferior sort of ministers he described as “below all 
degrees of contempt in respect of their poverty and ignorance,” and 
proceeds, “the boundless heaping together of benefices by com- 
mendams and dispensations in the superiors is but too apparent; yea, 
even often by plain usurpations and indirect compositions made 
between the patrons, as well ecclesiastical as lay, and the incumbents ; 
by which the least part, many times not above forty shillings, 
rarely ten pounds in the year, is reserved for him that should serve at 
the altar; insomuch that it is affirmed, that by all or some of these 
means one bishop in the remoter parts of the kingdom doth hold 
three-and-twenty benefices with cure. Generally their residences are 
as little as their livings. Seldom any suitor petitions for less than 
three vicarages at a time.” 

Bramhall was made Bishop of Derry, and henceforth all the Sees 
as they became vacant were filled by High Churchmen of the 
Laud stamp, in whose eyes there was nothing in human depravity 
so abominable as the sin of schism. Wentworth required the aid of 
such men to carry out his schemes of absolutism, and it must be 
admitted that he found ready instruments in most of the prelates. 
He had ordered a convocation of the clergy to meet simultaneously 
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with the Parliament for the purpose of adopting the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, so that the Irish Articles might 
become a dead letter. The convocation went to work conscientiously, 
digesting the canons, &c., to the best of their judgment; but 
Wentworth found that they were not doing what he wanted, and 
resolved to bring them to their senses. In a letter to Laud he 
chuckled over his victory, apparently quite unconscious that he had 
been playing the tyrant, circa sacra, in a style worthy of Henry VIII. 
Having learned what the committee of convocation had done, he 
instantly sent for Dean Andrews, its chairman, requiring him to 
bring the Book of Canons noted in the margin, together with the 
draught he was to present that afternoon to the House. This order 
he obeyed ; “ but,”’ says the Lord-Deputy, “when I came to open the 
book, and run over the deliberandums in the margin, I confess I was 
not so much moved since I came into Ireland. I told him, certainly 
not a Dean of Limerick, but an Ananias, had sat in the chair of that 
committee ; however, sure I was an Ananias had been there in spirit, 
if not in body, with all the fraternities and conventicles of Amster- 
dam, that I was ashamed and scandalised with it above measure.” 
He gave the Dean imperative orders not to report anything till he 
heard from him again. He also issued orders to the Primate, the 
Bishops of Meath, Kilmore, Raphoe, and Derry, together with Dean 
Leslie, the prolocutor, and the whole committee, to wait upon him 
next morning. He then publicly rebuked them for acting so unlike 
Churchmen ; told them that a few petty clerks had presumed to make 
articles of faith, without the privity or consent of State or bishop, as 
if they purposed at once “to take away all government and order 
forth of the Church. But those heady and arrogant courses he 
would not endure, nor would he suffer them either to be mad in the 
convocation nor in their pulpits.’ He next gave them strict 
injunctions as to what the convocation should do. They were to say 
content, or not content, to the Articles of England, for he would not 
endure that they should be disputed. He ordered the Primate to 
frame a canon on the subject; but it did not meet his approval, and 
so the Lord-Deputy framed one himself, whereupon his Grace came 
to him instantly and said he feared the canon would never pass in 
such a form as his lordship had made, but he was hopeful it might 
pass as he had drawn it himself. He therefore besought the Lord- 
Deputy to think a little better of it. The sequel is best told in 
Strafford’s own vigorous language :—‘“ But I confess, having taken a 
little jealousy that his precedings were not open and free to those ends 
I had my eye upon, it was too late now either to persuade or to 
affright me. I told his lordship I was resolved to put it to them in 
those very words, and was most confident there was not six in the 
House that would refuse them, telling him, by the sequel, we should 
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see whether his lordship or myself better understood their minds in 
that point, and by that I would be content to be judged, only for 
order’s sake I desired his lordship would vote this canon first in the 
Upper House of Convocation, and so voted, then to pass the question 
beneath also.” He adds that he enclosed the canon! to Dean Leslie, 
“which, accordingly, that afternoon was unanimously voted, first with 
the bishops, and then by the rest of the clergy, excepting one man, who 
simply did deliberate upon the receiving of the Articles of England.” 

We have heard much of late of the sacred and indissoluble union 
of the English and Irish Churches. The letters of Strafford show by 
what means that union was effected, and the constitution of the Irish 
Establishment as it now stands, in doctrine and in discipline, was 
finally settled. A more humiliating spectacle was never presented in 
the whole course of ecclesiastical history than by the Irish Convocation, 
in thus abjectly submitting to the tyrannical dictation and bullying of 
an unscrupulous Lord-Deputy, whose object was, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, to make the king as absolute in Ireland “as any prince in 
the whole world can be.” In order more effectually to accomplish this 
object, he established in Dublin a “ High Commission,” to support 
the ecclesiastical courts and officers, “to bring the people to a con- 
formity of religion, and to raise a good revenue for the Crown.” 
The court was established, and the chief use to which its formidable 
powers were turned was to exterminate the Presbyterians in Ulster. 
The new Bishop of Down, Henry Leslie, a Scotchman, was the most 
vigorous agent of this policy; he was unrelenting in the persecution 
of his countrymen who had been officiating in his diocese. So severe 
were his measures, that a number of the ministers and people pre- 
pared to emigrate to the wilds of America for the sake of enjoying 
liberty of conscience. But the vessel proving unseaworthy, and being 
caught in a storm, they were obliged to put back, and so the scheme 
of colonisation was abandoned. Many of the laity took refuge in the 
west of Scotland, chiefly in the counties of Ayr and Wigton, where 
they were kindly harboured by the inhabitants, much to the annoyance 
of the Scottish bishops. Bramhall, Bishop of Derry, was equally 
active in that quarter. Wentworth extended his inquisition into 
the titles of the London companies, and in the year 1637, in conse- 
quence of proceedings instigated by him in the London Star 
Chamber, they were sentenced to pay to the Crown the enormous 
fine of £70,000, their patent was revoked, their lands were seized in 
the name of the king, and Bishop Bramhall was appointed receiver- 
general of all their Irish revenues. If any one in Ireland breathed a 
word of objection to those arbitrary and rapacious proceedings, he 
was at once crushed through the instrumentality of the Dublin 
Star Chamber. Subordinate instruments, worthy of their master, 

(1) The 1st Irish canon § 
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tortured and plundered without mercy wherever they had an oppor- 
tunity. A commission was issued by Wentworth, authorising the 
Bishop of Down to arrest and imprison, during pleasure, the Noncon- 
formists in his diocese. Numbers of Presbyterians were committed 
to prison, or were forced to fly to Scotland, but the majority, bending 
before the storm, yielded a reluctant conformity, while cursing 
prelacy in their hearts. Bishop Leslie was by no means satisfied 
with the result of his operations. Accordingly he wrote to the 
Lord-Deputy, complaining that many whom he had brought to some 
measure of conformity had revolted, and when he called them to 
account they scorned his process, because the sheriffs would not give 
effect to his excommunications. To this communication Strafford 
replied, that if he gave him a list of the offenders, with their places 
of abode, he would not fail speedily to send his pursuivants for them, 
and have them made subject to the ecclesiastical courts. This was 
done, and the consequence was the ruin of several of the best families 
in the country. This was not enough however. The next step was 
to impose upon the Presbyterians what was called the “ Black Oath,” 
which bound those that took it, not only to bear true allegiance to 
King Charles, but to submit in all due obedience to all his royal 
commands, and to renounce and abjure all covenants, oaths, and 
bonds whatsoever, contrary to this oath. In vain did the leading 
royalists of Ulster entreat that a qualifying phrase might be inserted 
in the oath—‘ just commands,” or “commands according to law.” 
Implicit submission to everything the king enjoined, whether political 
or religious, was absolutely demanded. The commissioners appointed 
to administer the Black Oath were required to make a return of all 
the Scots in each parish. In presence of the military, the Presby- 
terian congregations were compelled to take the oath kneeling, their 
ministers setting the example. Women were also obliged to take it, 
the only class exempted being Roman Catholics. But many of the 
Presbyterians refused, and upon them the highest penalties short of 
death were unsparingly inflicted, without distinction of age, rank, or 
sex. These atrocities were summed up in a petition, presented from 
the Irish Presbyterians to the Long Parliament by Sir John 
Clotworthy. The petitioners stated that their most painful, godly, 
and learned ministers were by the bishops and their commissaries 
silenced and deprived for not conforming and subscribing to an 
unlawful canon ; that through the hotness of the persecution they 
were forced to flee the land, and their places were supplied by men 
unsound in doctrine, profane in life, and cruel in persecution—the 
bishops conferring livings upon their children and retainers, studendi 
gratia—four, five, six, or more benefices to each; that the King’s 
officers were required to execute the bishops’ writs, apprehending 
honest men and women, and casting them into prison until they were 
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forced to free themselves by a heavy composition ; that they usurped 
with a high hand the judicature of civil causes, imposed fines 
beyond all bounds, and imprisoned at their pleasure, whereby many 
were utterly undone; “that divers of the prelates did jointly frame 
and wickedly combine, with the Earl of Strafford, that most lawless 
and scandalous oath, imposed upon the Scottish-British among us, 
who were Protestants, for receiving all commands indefinitely ; that 
very many, as if they had been traitors in the highest degree, were 
searched for, apprehended, examined, reviled, threatened, imprisoned, 
fettered by threes and fours in iron yoaks; some carried up to 
Dublin in chains, and fined in the Star Chamber, in thousands beyond 
ability, and condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Divers, before 
delivering of children, were apprehended, threatened, and terrified. 
Others of them two or three days after childbirth so narrowly 
searched for, that they were fain to fly out of all harbour into woods, 
mountains, caves, and cornfields, and many days and nights together 
absent themselves, to the impairing the health of very many, and to 
the death of divers, and loss of their goods, which the enemy at their 
pleasure made havoc of. These with many more, inexpressible, 
have been the woeful effects of the Oath drawn up by advice of the 
prelates, and so unjustly pressed by the authority of the Earl of 
Strafford.” 

The petition goes on to state that the prelates had taken possession 
of the best lands in every county, pretending that they were Church 
lands, “so that there is scarce a gentleman of any worth whom they 
have not bereaved of some part of his inheritance, few daring to 
oppose their unjust commands, and if they did, there is none able to 
maintain their just titles against their power and oppression. By 
these ways have they ruinated and undone many families, destroyed 
and cast away thousands of souls, and moreover, in their own persons, 
been a scandal to the Gospel, and a stumbling-block, even unto the 
common enemy, by their swearing, cursing, drunkenness, sabbath 
breaking, &c., having such servants usually in their families as arc 
the most profane in the kingdom, few others being countenanced by 
them but such ; and if any seem to be of an holy life, he is scorned 
and persecuted by them.” * 

Sixteen of the charges against Strafford related to his government 
of Ireland, and among these was his issuing of the warrant to Bishop 
Leslie, and his empowering him to imprison at pleasure the Non- 
conformists of his diocese, and imposing the Black Oath without 
authority of Parliament. The case of Henry Stewart and his family 
produced a strong impression on the House. For refusing to take 
the oath he was fined in the sum of £5,000, his wife in a similar 
sum, his two daughters £2,000 each, and his servant £2,000—a sum 


(1) Reid, vol. i. p. 275. 
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of £16,000 off one family, all being imprisoned in Dublin at their 
own charges till the fine should be paid. Sir John Clotworthy and 
Sir James Montgomery appeared as witnesses on several of the 
articles, the most important of which were fully proved. The evil 
work of the Star Chamber was, as far as possible, undone by the 
English Parliament. The London corporation received back its 
estates in Derry and Coleraine. The sentences of the Irish Commis- 
sion Court were reversed, and peace was restored. During all the time 
of the persecution of Protestants in the North, the Roman Catholics 
were unmolested. Their bishops, priests, fraternities, schools, and 
colleges all flourished until they were betrayed into the rebellion of 
1641, for which they afterwards so severely suffered. At first the 
Presbyterians were spared by the rebels; but as the insurrection 
proceeded they were involved in the general proscription, which 
doomed all Protestants to extirpation. Fortunately they were not 
taken by surprise like the Episcopalians, and they had time to concert 
measures for self-defence. The havoc produced by this outbreak of 
fanaticism was fearful. The Established Church was now overthrown 
and desolate. Few of her clergy, and not one of her prelates, remained 
in Ulster. The Presbyterians returned from Scotland in large 
numbers, followed by many new settlers from that country. Now 
much favoured by the gentry and the authorities, they set about 
laying the foundations of the Presbyterian Church in Ulster, in exact 
accordance with the Scottish model, “and from this period,” Dr. 
Reid states, “the history of her ministry, her congregations, and her 
ecclesiastical courts, as they now exist, can be traced in uninterrupted 
succession. The Church in Ulster rapidly revived, and broke forth 
on the right hand and on the left. The seed sown prior to the rebel- 
lion, though long checked in its growth by the chilling severities of 
the prelates, now began to spring up with renovated vigour, and to 
gladden the wilderness with its verdure and fertility.” 

In 1644 commissioners were sent to Ulster to administer the 
Solemn League and Covenant. They reached Carrickfergus in the 
end of March, and immediately commenced the work entrusted to 
them, having attended a meeting of the presbytery, where they pro- 
duced their commission and a letter from the Scottish General 
Assembly. The oath was first administered to the regiments of the 
Scotch army, and it is stated that “the whole country about came 
and willingly joined themselves in the Covenant, a very few excepted, 
who were either some old conformist ministers, or known profane 
ungodly persons.” Hundreds came forward at the same time, 
and publicly renounced the Black Oath. At Belfast, however, there 
was no liberty granted to offer the Covenant, and it was with 
difficulty the commissioners got leave to preach there. Proceeding 
through the province, they explained the Covenant and administered 
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the oath to large numbers; but in some places, and especially in 
Derry, there was great opposition. The mayor sent them a message 
prohibiting their coming at their peril ; but Sir Frederick Hamilton, 
a bold man, and very influential, came to the wall, sent for them, and 
brought them through the gates to his own house, much encouraging 
them, and commending their resolution in coming forward, notwith- 
standing the threatenings they had received. “As they went 
towards his lodging through the streets,” says a contemporary 
record, “ there seemed to be a commotion among the people, some by 
their countenance and carriage declaring their indignation, some 
their affection.” Both the mayor, Thornton, and the governor, 
Mervyn, were warm partisans of prelacy ; but as the inhabitants were 
mostly Presbyterian, there was a strong reaction in favour of the 
Covenant, “which many embraced with much signs of affection.” 
Thence the commissioners proceeded to Raphoe, Letterkenny, and 
Enniskillen, where they were kindly received by Sir William Cole, 
whose family took the Covenant. “ From this period,” says Dr. Reid, 
“may be dated the commencement of the second reformation with 
which this province has been favoured,—a reformation observable 
not only in the rapid increase of churches and of faithful and zealous 
ministers, but still more unequivocally manifested in the improving 
manners and habits of society, and in the growing attention of the 
people to religious duties and ordinances.” 

It was reported to the Scottish Assembly that in the two counties 
of Down and Antrim above sixteen thousand persons of age and 
understanding had embraced the Covenant, besides the Scottish forces ; 
yet there were only two actual ministers in all those bounds who 
adhered to the Presbyterian discipline in all things. The former 
ministers were distrusted for their conformity, and because they had 
taken the Black Oath. Hence the presbytery of Bangor applied for 
Scottish ministers, stating that unless the reverend brethren from 
Scotland whom the last. General Assembly had sent over “ had taken 
much pains here, both the army and the inhabitants had removed them- 
selves thence, and left the land for a free habitation to the bloody and 
barbarous idolators.”” Supplies of ministers soon reached Ulster, and 
the Presbyterian historian relates that “no sooner had prelacy been 
deprived of the warlike support of the State in consequence of the 
civil wars, than the people, left to their own unrestricted choice, 
declared their preference of the Presbyterian form of government. 
The few Episcopal ministers who had either remained in the country 
or returned after the first fury of the rebellion had subsided, found 
themselves unable, while unsupported by the strong arm of the law, 
to re-establish their worship or government.” Some of them there- 
fore conformed to Presbyterian usages, in order to secure the confi- 
dence of the people. The Presbyterian ministers having the field 
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very much to themselves, soon showed that they were not much in 
advance of the age in which they lived, and that even persecution had 
failed to teach them the lesson of toleration. The presbytery in 1645, 
‘finding the Papists to grow numerous in the country, and con- 
sidering their numbers might thereafter prove dangerous to the 
Protestant religion, and that by the treaty between Scotland and 
Kngland no toleration is to be given to Papists, and also pitying 
their souls in their ignorant and hardened condition, made an act that 
they should be dealt with by the several ministers, to convince them 
of their idolatry and errors, and bring them to own the truth, or 
otherwise to enter into process against them in order fo excommunica- 
tion ; and they appointed some of their number to speak to the Major- 
General, that he use that authority he hath for foreing them out of 
this part, and wholly out of the army, if they remain obstinate. This 
act of the presbytery was publicly intimated in the several parish 
churches.” 

The spirit of ascendency was now coming strongly upon the Pres- 
byterians. They began to grow jealous of the Independents, who by 
means of the self-denying ordinance, and the new elections, were 
rapidly gaining the preponderance both in the army and in the House 
of Commons. Dr. Reid so far sympathises with this jealousy, 
though condemning the intolerance of the time, that he calls the 
Independents a “ faction.” When General Monk was commanding 
the British forces in Ulster, he maintained friendly relations with 
the presbytery, and assisted them in carrying out their discipline. 
Accordingly, under his auspices they called before them a number of 
ministers, whom they deposed for various offences, among which are 
mentioned “intruding on a neighbouring parish, railing against the 
professors of godliness, and baptising promiscuously.” In 1649 the 
presbytery of Belfast began to take a more comprehensive view of 
its duties and responsibilities, and published a manifesto called “A 
necessary representation of the present evils and imminent dangers 
to religion, laws, and liberties, arising from the late and present 
practices of the sectarian party in England and their abettors.” 
Among the charges made against them were these: that they loved a 
rough garment to deceive; that they had with a high hand despised 
the Covenant, calling it “a bundle of particular and contrary 
interests, and a snare to the people ;”” and, most heinous of all, “ they 
endeavoured to establish by law a universal toleration of all religions, 
which would embrace even Paganism and Judaism in its arms.” 
Having reviewed the conduct of this party, the presbytery proceeded 
to express its horror at the execution of the king in the following 
terms :—“ Neither hath their fury stopt here, but without rule or 
example, being but private men, they have proceeded to the trial of 


the king, against both the interests and protestations of the Kingdom 
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of Scotland, and the former public declarations of both kingdoms 
(and besides their violent haste, rejecting any defences) ; with cruel 
hands they put him to death, an act so horrible as no history, divine 
or human, ever had a precedent of the like.” 

For this intermeddling with State affairs the Belfast presbytery 
was sharply rebuked by Milton, as secretary to the Protector. 
“What mean these men?” he asks. “Is the presbytery of Belfast, 
asmall town in Ulster, of so large extent, that their voices cannot 
serve to teach duties in the congregations which they oversee, with- 
out spreading and divulging to all parts, far beyond the diocese of 
Patrick or Columba, their written representation, under the subtle 
pretence of feeding their own flock ? Or do they think to oversee 
or undertake to give account of all to whom they send greeting ? 
And surely in vain were bishops, for these and other causes, forbid 
to sit and vote in the House, if these men out of the House and 
without vote shall claim and be permitted more licence on their 


presbyterial stools to breed continual disturbance by interposing 
in the commonwealth. Of this representation, therefore, we can 
esteem and judge no other than of a slanderous and_ seditious 
libel, sent abroad by a sort of incendiaries to delude, and make 
better way under the cunning and plausible name of a presbytery.” 


Milton proceeds with running “observations” on the declaration, 
in which he speaks of its “notorious falsitics, its shameless hypo- 
crisy,” charging its authors, “ unhallowed priestlings,” with design- 
ing rebellion against the government, which followed immediately 
alter, when the Scottish inhabitants, he said, had joined Ormonde 
and the Irish rebels in an open war against the Parliament. 
He speaks of the rancour that leavens them, as having “ somewhat 
quickened the common drawling of their pulpit elocution.” In 
answer to the charge that the Government had not endeavoured to 
extirpate Popery and Prelacy according to the Covenant, he said, 
“No man well in his wits, endeavouring to root up weeds out of his 
ground, instead of using the spade will take up a mallet or a beetle ; 
nor doth the Covenant any way engage us to extirpate or to prosecute 
the men, but the heresies and errors in them, which we tell these 
(ivines, and the rest that understand not, belongs chiefly to their 
own functions in the diligent preaching and insisting upon sound 
(doctrine, in the confuting, not the railing down, encountering errors, 
both in public and private conference, and by the power of truth— 
not of persecution—subduing those authors of heretical opinions, and 
lastly, in the spiritual execution of church discipline within their 
own congregations.” 

In reference to this document, Dr. Reid remarks that it is “a fair 


(1) “ Observations upon the Articles of Peace with Trish Rebels, on the Letter of 
Ormonde to Colonel Jones, and the Representation of the Presbytery of Belfast.” 
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sample of the scurrility and overbearing violence and contempt of the 
ministerial office by which the usurping faction and their abettors 
were characterised.”’ But the Presbyterians soon found the difference 
between the government of the “usurping faction” and the “ con- 
stitutional government under Charles II.,” for the restoration of 
which they innocently prayed. They had now learned to class all 
their fellow-Protestants under two names. The Episcopalians were 
“ Malignants,” and the Independents and Baptists were ‘“ Sectaries,” 
while the Presbyterians were entirely and exclusively the people of 
God without any manner of doubt. Dr. Reid says that during the 
vicissitudes of the Civil War the Presbytery persevered in testifying 
against the power of the usurpers and in favour of a limited 
monarchy. Commissioners were sent over from Scotland in 1650 
to encourage the Presbytery in their opposition to the government, 
and in their adherence to the king, now solemnly pledged to support 
the Covenant. Providence, as if in anger, at length granted their 
prayer; but before that consummation which they so devoutly 
wished, and had reason afterwards to deplore, they had an opportunity 
of enjoying the blessings of civil government conducted on the 
principles of Christian équity and religious freedom. 

When Henry Cromwell first came to Dubin, in March, 1654, he 
found the government in a very unsatisfactory state, the Council doing 
very little except making orders to give away the public lands, the 
larger proportions being given to each of themselves. Of course the 
country was discontented under such a régime, but Henry Cromwell 
testified that the utmost it desired was “that all might be upon an 
equal account as to encouragement and countenance.” A year later 
he was sent over again as “ Major-General of the army in Treland,” 
and he was soon after invested with the government of the country. 
His policy had a marvellous effect in tranquillising the minds of all 
parties, and softening sectarian animositics. The various denomina- 
tions rivalled one another in the warmth of their testimony to the 
excellence of his government,—“ his equal justice to all, and mercy 
to the poor.” Notwithstanding the seditious proceedings of the 
Presbyterians, they were protected by him in the exercise of their 
dicipline and the observance of public worship, and they were even 
allowed to enjoy the State endowments “without any ensnaring 
engagement,” though they refused to keep the days of public fasting 
and thanksgiving ordered by the government. In 1658 he invited a 
number of the more eminent Presbyterian and Independent ministers 
to meet him in Dublin in order to treat about “the regulation and 
improvement of their maintenance, which had hitherto been carried on 
in a mongrel way between salary and tithes.’ The result was that 
he adopted a plan by which each minister should have a salary of 
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£100 a year—a very liberal stipend, considering the value of money 
in those times. The Independents were the ablest and most devoted 
champions of the Commonwealth, and they were naturally favourites 
with the Protector. Steele, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was the 
head of that party in Dublin, and he was not satisfied that it was not 
in the ascendant. But Henry Cromwell was determined to maintain 
the principle of religious equality. “I wish,’ he wrote, “I could 
truly 'say that the Independents are not dissatisfied. It may be 
some of them thought they should ride when they had thrown the 
Anabaptists out of the saddle. But I must neither respect persons, 
nor parties, nor rumours, so as to be thereby diverted from an equal 
distribution of respect and justice to all; though I hope I shall 
always take a good care of all (under what form soever) in whom 
I see the least appearance of godliness.”’! 

We are not surprised to read that under this system of govern- 
ment, though branded as usurpation, “the kingdom continued to 
enjoy unusual tranquillity, and in no part of the empire did there 
exist a more cordial or general submission to the new Protector.” 
The Presbyterians improved the opportunity to the uttermost in 
extending and strengthening their Church in Ulster; but at the 
same time they exerted themselves by every means in their power 
to bring about the Restoration. Had not Charles solemnly sworn to 
maintain the League and Covenant? and would he not therefore 
favour the Presbyterians and establish their Church in Ireland to 
the exclusion of the Malignants and the Sectaries? In 1660 a synod 
was held at Ballymena, when all the brethren in the north were 
present. Mr. Adare brought every one of them a warrant for 
the tithes of their respective parishes, so far as was in the power 
of the commissioners in Dublin. Two ministers were deputed to 
present an address of congratulation to the king in London; but 
they were disheartened as they approached the metropolis by ominous 
rumours of a change in the royal mind. One powerful friend after 
another declined to introduce them to the Court. Monk, their 
former patron, now Duke of Albemarle, “disgusted their address, 
_and would not concern himself in it as it was drawn up.” It 
contained a denunciation of Prelacy, and laudation of the Covenant. 
Sorely against their conscience they were obliged to expunge those 
words. The King condescended to hear the address as then framed. 
“But he looked with an awful majestical countenance on them ;” 
no doubt meaning to assume the most sublime expression of Divine 
right. He gave them good words, and bid them not fear. 

Under the government which they had laboured to overthrow, their 
ministers had increased from half-a-dozen to seventy, regularly and 
permanently settled, and having under their charge nearly eighty 
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parishes or congregations, with a population of not far from 100,000. 
But the flocks were soon scattered, and the shepherds compelled 
to fly. The bishops were immediately restored to their sees. 
3ramhall and Leslie, their old enemies, came back to their posts, 
having a long account to settle with those who had been ruling in 
their places, and denouncing them as Malignants. Three of the 
Leslies now wore mitres:—John in Raphoe, Robert in Dromore, 
and Henry in Down and Connor. The latter was removed to 
Meath, and was succeeded by the celebrated Jeremy Taylor, who, 
forgetting his Liberty of Prophesying, dealt with the Presbyterians 
as they had dealt with the Catholics. Presbytery was now re- 
pudiated scornfully by the nobility and gentry who had zealously 
patronised it a little while ago,—the Broghills, the Cootes, the 
Blaneys, the Cauldfields, the Coles, the Rawdons, the Trevors, the 
Hills, and many others. Four of their ministers were sent on a 
deputation to Dublin, where they were, as they reported, “ but 
unkindly entertained by the Council, divers bishops being then privy 
councillors, besides other unfriends.”” They were reviled and mocked 
by the Episcopal party in Dublin. Jeremy Taylor summoned the 
ministers of his diocese to appear in his presence at Lisburn, and 
placed before them a cruel dilemma. ‘“ He said he perceived they 
were in a hard taking; for if they did conform contrary to their 
conscience they would be but knaves, and if not, they could not be 
endured contrary to law ; he wished them therefore deponere con- 
scientiam erroneam.” Accordingly in one day the bishop declared 
thirty-six of their churches vacaut. The ministers were silenced, and 
thrust out of their charges, in some cases with violence. Altogether 
sixty-one Presbyterian ministers, nearly the whole number then in 
Ulster, were evicted by the northern prelates, and deprived of their 
benefices, The penalties of recusancy were in many districts inflicted 
by an intolerant magistracy, with unwonted severity, on both ministers 
and people ; for two or three years their condition was deplorable, 
and again the ministers began to think of emigrating to America, 
“because of persecutions and general poverty abounding in those 
parts, and on account of their straits, and little or no access to their 
ministry.” * 

During the brief reign of James II. the Catholics had their turn, 
and every office under the government was emptied to make way for 
them. But Derry was defended gloriously. against his army ; the 
Prince of Orange, of immortal memory, established the principle of 
toleration, so far as Protestants were concerned, and the Presbyte- 
rians reaped for a season the advantages of the change. They were 
the first in the kingdom to hail the arrival of William in England, 
and to wish success to his “ glorious undertaking to deliver these 
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nations from Popery and slavery.” They heartily joined the Episco- 
palians in fighting for civil and religious liberty ; and when the king 
arrived in Ireland, he did not forget their loyalty and devotion, though 
a number of the ministers had retired to Scotland. In a petition to 
his Majesty in 1689, they pleaded their loyalty, and prayed that all 
sufferings for non-conformity might be for the future prevented,— 
that his Majesty might be a nursing father to their Church,—that 
their ministers being reduced to insupportable straits, might for their 
present necessary support have a proportionable share of the public 
charitable collections, and a future competent maintenance. In answer 
to this petition, the king wrote to the Duke of Schomberg, directing 
that they should receive that protection and support that their affec- 
tion to his service deserved, that they might live in tranquillity under 
his government. When in Ireland, he issued from Hillsborough an 
order addressed to Christopher Carleton, the collector of customs at 
Belfast, authorising the payment of £1,200 yearly to the Presby- 
terian clergy of Ulster. This was the origin of the grant called 
Regium Donum, or royal bounty, which has been augmented from time 
to time, having, instead of a local charge, become a parliamentary 
grant, which now amounts to £40,669 per annum. 

There was much to be done after the Revolution to restore religion 
in Ulster. Jeremy Taylor was dead, and his successor in Down and 
Connor resided at Hammersmith, and had not been within his charge 
for twenty years. The clergy took all sorts of liberties in his absence, 
and ecclesiastical scandals were rife, not only in that diocese, but 
throughout the province. The habit of the Irish to run down one 
another was then, as now, a national characteristic ; for Archbishop 
Tillotson once observed, that ‘‘if he should hearken to what the Irish 
clergy said of one another, there was not a man of the whole country 
that ought to be preferred.” William protected the Irish Presby- 
terians while he lived, but after his death their troubles were renewed, 
and much of their subsequent history consists in the records of their 
grievances. The bishops were opposed to their legal toleration, and 
waged a war of polemics against them. They were so powerless in 
the Irish Parliament that they were not able to carry a single point, 
and for a long time they were obliged to petition humbly for “legal 
liberty.” The validity of their marriages was questioned, and they 
were harassed by proceedings on that score. In 1704 was passed the 
Sacramental Test, by which the Presbyterians and other Dissenters 
were turned out of all public places of trust and emolument, and 
from all municipal offices. Presbyterian magistrates were deprived 
of their commissions, and they were thus, to a certain extent, brought 
under the penal code, whose ostensible object was “to prevent the 
further growth of Popery.” The prelates would not even allow them 
to educate their own children, and in 1705 they induced the House of 
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Commons to pass this resolution :—‘ That the erecting and continuing 
any seminary for the instruction and education of youth in principles 
contrary to the Established Church and Government tends to create 
and perpetuate misunderstandings among Protestants.” The Com- 
mons went further, and resolved that any preaching or teaching in 
separate congregations “ tends to defeat the succession of the Crown 
in the Protestant line, and to encourage and advance the interests of 
the pretended Prince of Wales.” The English Schism Bill was extended 
to Ireland, and the tyranny of the Tory party, now everywhere in the 
ascendant, was becoming intolerable; but it was at length happily 
checked by the death of Queen Anne. “The accession of George I.,” 
says Dr. Reid, “ immediately arrested the High Church faction in their 
furious career, and from this date the Irish Presbyterians began to 
breathe more freely, and to obtain relief from some, but not all of their 
more serious grievances.” The Irish Parliament then assembled bien- 
nially, and at every session bills of indemnity were passed, to relieve 
Protestant Dissenters from the penalties which they had incurred 
by serving the king in the militia and otherwise. Various attempts 
were made to pass an Act of Toleration, but they were all defeated 
by the High Church party, and at last the Presbyterians lost heart, 
so that from 1733 many years passed away before they again made 
any vigorous exertions for the removal of their political grievances. 
In the meantime, the monopoly of State power on one side, and 
political degradation on the other, produced the usual effect of general 
demoralisation. Towards the close of the last century the condition of 
Presbyterianism had sunk so low that persons were with difficulty 
found to occupy the pulpits, as the pastoral office presented the pro- 
spect of a life of perpetual poverty.” “New light theology,” began 
to disturb the peace of the Church, under the names of Arianism, 
Socinianism, and Unitarianism, which ultimately produced permanent 
secessions. Agrarian disturbances and lawless factions also sprang 
up. The writings of Tom Paine were extensively circulated, and 
republican principles were imported largely from France aud America, 
The volunteer movement, however, filled the minds of the people 
with noble aspirations. And on the memorable 15th of February, 
1782, in the church at Dungannon, “ the Presbyterians of the north 
boldly asserted the independence of the Irish Legislature, and pro- 
claimed their joy at the relaxation of the penal laws affecting their 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. This demonstration added immensely 
to the public excitement. The Dungannon resolutions were at once 
adopted with enthusiasm by the volunteers all over the country.” 
In April of that year the Duke of Portland wrote to the English Home 
Secretary, “If you delay or refuse to be liberal, Government cannot 
exist here in its present form; and the sooner you recall your Lord- 
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Lieutenant, and renounce all claim to this country, the better.” The 
volunteers were followed by the United Irishmen and the Rebellion 
of 1798. Many Presbyterians of mark, including some ministers, 
joined in the movement; but, strange as it may appear, the majority 
of the leading conspirators were nominally connected with the Esta- 
blished Church.? 

The Union was the result of this insurrection, and since that event 
there has been a ‘gradual approach towards religious equality. The 
Presbyterian body has increased very much during the present 
century. In 1840 the Synod of Ulster, and the Secession Synod were 
united under the name of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, and in 1856 they comprised 510 congregations. 
There are three “ non-subscribing ” Presbyterian bodies in Ireland—' 
namely, the Presbytery of Munster, the Presbytery of Antrim, and 
the Remonstrance Synod of Ulster, whose ministers are all supposed 
to be Unitarians, and who enjoy their share of the State grant on the 
same terms as their orthodox brethren. The total number of con- 
gregations in the General Assembly now is 547, and of ministers 590, 
with 38 “ Licentiates.” 

Great efforts have been made by the Conservative party of late 
years to make the Presbyterians forget their history, and the history of 
the Established Church as well. Some years ago the Rev. Dr. Cooke, 
then the ruling spirit of the Assembly, and a man of great political 
influence, proclaimed a marriage between the Anglican and the 
Presbyterian Churches. The figure was unhappy, as the parties pro- 
posed to be united are “sisters.” It was otherwise inapplicable, 
because in an ecclesiastical sense there can be no union between the 
two bodies. Dr. Cooke himself would not be permitted to preach in 
the meanest parish church, nor could he enjoy a living in the Esta- 
blishment, without submitting to be re-ordained. Presbyterian 
ministers are still regarded by the Church clergy as schismatical, and 
are now perhaps more than ever, since the times of active persecution, 
carefully shunned. Very seldom indeed are any of them seen with 
their Episcopal brethren on the same religious platform; and when 
Church advocates, such as those who appeared lately at Norwich, refer 
to the spiritual wants of the population of Ulster, the very existence 
of the 590 orthodox Presbyterian ministers is ignored, although it is 
unquestionable that the superior social condition of that province is 
mainly due to Presbyterianism. 

JaMES GODKIN. 


(1) Madden’s “ United Irishmen.” 
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LorD RvussELu has not yet succeeded in completing the task of reconstructing 
a Liberal Cabinet. It is quite true that there are only two posts vacant; 
indeed, only one seat in the Cabinet—that caused by the transfer of Lord 
Clarendon from the Duchy of Lancaster to the Foreign Office—to fill. The 
other place, unfilled when Lord Palmerston died, is the Junior Lordship of 
the Admiralty. It is understood that a short time before he expired, the late 
Premier appointed a successor to Mr. Childers, but for some unexplained 
reason, the appointment did not take effect; and, of course, when Lord Russell 
became Premier, it was practically voided. But, although there are only 
these two posts vacant, it is felt, by no one probably more than by Lord Russell, 
that it would be most unsatisfactory were he to limit his task to the simple 
appointment of two men to these offices. As we have pointed out, in order to 
do justice to his party and himself, Lord Russell must undertake and accomplish 
the far larger task of re-organising the Liberal party. He must be quite as 
well aware as any one that this is essential to success; and we shall be hazard- 
ing no violent conjecture by saying that he does not need any prompting to 
undertake this work. The reasons for delay in its accomplishment are many. 
First, there is the difficulty of the task. It is not easy to see at a glance how 
it can best be performed; who can be called in with most advantage, nor 
how they can be placed so as to afford the maximum of strength to the adminis- 
tration. Next there is this peculiar difficulty. As the House of Commons 
has never met, it has no Speaker, in fact, no complete organic existence ; and, 
consequently, there is no machinery to issue any writ for a new election. 
So that were any members of the new House appointed to any offices they 
could not go at once to their constituencies for re-election, but must wait for 
upwards of two months. Now, it is a most inconvenient and expensive, not 
to say perilous, thing to keep an election pending so long. Hence it is not 
improbable that the expected changes will not be made until after Christmas. 
But while this delay is full of obvious embarrassment, it is not wholly without 
its advantages, seeing that it gives the Premier time to negotiate, and to make 
deliberate selections and mature arrangements. Had Parliament been sitting, 
or had the House of Commons possessed a Speaker, when Lord Palmerston 
died, the re-arrangements might, and probably would, have been more speedily 
effected. It must, however, be admitted that the non-existence of any authority 
competent to issue a writ for a new election, is a defect in our constitutional 
machinery which it might be as well to amend. 

Up to this time the country, without exhibiting the least political excite- 
ment, has shown a quiet readiness to welcome the new Premier. The bitter 
and violent attacks upon him have called forth, not only rebuke and a cry for 
fair play, but a considerable amount of support. Nevertheless it cannot be 
said that the feeling displayed amounts to full confidence. The public waits 
with patience the promulgation of a complete list of the Administration as 
it is to be, and a programme of its policy and measures. There is no disposi- 
tion to be in a hurry. Indeed, considering his great services and historical 
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renown and indubitable patriotism and sound Liberal convictions, it would 
have been in the highest degree discreditable to the country, had any general 
feeling of impatience or distrust broken forth when the Queen entrusted Lord 
Russell with the duty of providing the means of carrying on her government. 
It is satisfactory to find that the hasty critics overshot the mark, and that the 
ungenerous outburst proceeding from one quarter failed to elicit any responsive 
demonstrations. While, therefore, Lord Russell will have fair play, he will 
not receive any favour, either from his open or half-disguised foes. 

Although no definitive steps have been taken, it must not be presumed that 
Lord Russell has been idle. It is understood that he contemplates an increase, 
not only of strength in the House of Commons, but in the Cabinet. If we are 
not misinformed, the Premier is carrying on negotiations in no spirit of old 
Whig exclusiveness, but in the broader spirit which would exclude from the 
Administration no man likely to augment its efficiency and secure the union of 
the party. The mere mention of the name of M. Bright in connection with 
office—and although no offer, we believe, has been made to Mr. Bright, the 
rumour is not absolutely without foundation—shows at least that the Premier 
takes no narrow views of his duties as chief of a party which, in its various 
shades, represents the prevailing opinions and convictions of the country. But, 
admitting cheerfully the vast abilities of Mr. Bright, it is no slur upon him, 
although, apparently, he thinks so, to say that he would probably bring far 
more weakness than strength to a Liberal Cabinet. Assuming that he would 
accommodate his Radical convictions to the constitutional Liberalism of the 
bulk of his party, yet, even then, his entry into office would be the signal for a 
striking secession from the Liberal ranks. People cannot forgot the speeches 
he has made, nor easily eradicate the impressions they have left behind. This 
is the misfortune of the isolated position he has so often assumed, and of the 
fierce attacks he has made upon every class, and nearly every institution. It 
would be little short of a miracle if the eloquent denouncer of the aristocracy, 
the declared enemy of our national military institutions, could find a place in an 
aristocratic Cabinet, receive an appointment from a Queen, and sit quietly 
beside a Minister of War and a First Lord of the Admiralty. Yet, it is said, 
with what reason we do not profess to know, that if a seat in the Cabinet be 
offered to Mr. Bright, he will accept it. Should that happen, and should the 
Ministry survive six months after the meeting of Parliament, it will be a second 
miraculous event. It is held to be a sound opinion that the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the Radicals would be secured to the Russell-Gladstone Cabinet were 
the men so often mentioned now-a-days—Mr. Forster, Mr. Stansfeld, and Mr. 
Géschen—to enter the Administration. Neither would raise the same 
antagonism out of doors or indoors; either in amount or in kind, as would be 
called up by the advent of Mr. Bright. There is nothing impracticable in any 
one of them, and it is not to be assumed that either the Tories or the Liberal 
Conservatives would again engage in the ungenerous enterprise of persecuting 
Mr. Stansfeld. They have each shown great ability, and Mr. Forster carries a 
weight with him recognised on both sides of the House, and nearly equal to 
that of Mr. Bright ‘‘ below the gangway.” How all or any of these men could 
enter the Administration, who is to give way for them, what offices they could 
fi, it would be idle to conjecture. It is, however, understood that Lord 
Palmerston’s colleagues promptly and loyally placed themselves and their 
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offices at the disposal of Lord Russell in order to facilitate the reconstruction of 
the Cabinet and Administration, so as to bring both into harmony with the 
change in the relation of the Ministers to each other and to Parliament. Of 
course, if this has been done frankly and in good faith, and there is no reason 
to suppose it has not, then the Premier will find his task less embarrassing. 
But, however difficult it may be, Lord Russell, if he would ensure the stability 
of his Government, and do justice to his party, must find a mode of placing 
his administration on the broadest possible basis, and he must be more alive to 
that necessity than any one out of the charmed circle of Cabinet Ministers and 
Cabinet makers. He has a great opportunity, as we have said, for giving the 
Liberal party a sound organisation, and the mode in which he uses it will be at 
once the measure of his strength and sagacity as a statesman, and of his fitness 
for the post of leader. 

Those who are impelled by a desire to conjecture what will be the character- 
istic of the policy of the Russell administration, have firmer ground to go upon. 
For both Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone have had opportunities of speaking, 
and each has spoken, though with the reserve incumbent upon statesmen in 
their position. Still, through the reserve we fancy we can see a purpose. The 
speeches of Mr. Gladstone, at Glasgow, imply a Reform Bill, if they imply 
anything. It was not as a mere ceremony that he received an address from a 
Parliamentary Reform Union. It could not have been as a mere matter of 
form that he praised and invited the expression of sentiments and wishes with 
outspoken plainness and manliness. When he asked the Parliamentary 
reformers to have confidence in the institutions and habits of the country, and 
so emphatically explained that whenever convictions were widely and pro- 
foundly entertained, a settlement conformable to justice would follow, he could 
not have been merely prophesying smooth things in order to gratify his hearers. 
And in his second speech he gave further evidence of what was running in his 
mind, when he said, ‘‘ The name of Lord Russell isa pledge and a promise to a 
people.” <A pledge and a promise of what? It is barely possible that Mr. 
Gladstone could have meant merely to imply that the policy of the Government 
would be similar to that of the last five years. The name of Lord Russell is a 
pledge and a promise of something more than legal and commercial improve- 
ments. True, “the conviction of the country must be the regulator of the 
State,” but the known wishes of both the leading statesmen in the Government 
cannot fail to have a considerable influence on those convictions, especially 
when those wishes are in accord with a large amount of latent political force. 
Mr. Gladstone’s denunciation of war and eulogy of peace and its fruits no doubt 
meant that any government to which he belongs will strive to avoid war and 
increase the material prosperity and lighten the burdens of the community. 
His name is a pledge and a promise of that. He will certainly strive to raise 
the condition of the great mass of the nation to a higher level. Indeed, he 
distinctly and pointedly held out hopes of a reduction of taxation, which of 
course implies a reduction of expenditure, and a corresponding diminution of 
that drain upon the poverty of the country whence we draw to ‘‘ feed the mag- 
nificence of the State.” Buthe did not stop here. If the name of Lord Russell 
isa pledge and a promise, this is the interpretation of the promise and the 
pledge. ‘‘ Without attempting to enter into details,” said Mr. Gladstone, ‘1 
will venture also to express the hope whichI have expressed with regard to 
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taxation, that on this point also [the franchise] we have not arrived at the final 
term of possible improvement, but, on the contrary, that the day may not be 
far distant when we may be permitted to indulge the expectation of witnessing 
a further progress in the direction of an extension of the suffrage.” Very 
reserved, no doubt, is this expression of a hope, but if there were a plan of a 
Reform Bill in the recesses of the Cabinet, a Minister in Mr. Gladstone’s 
position could not have spoken more explicitly. "What he said was far more 
explicit than what the Prime Minister said for himself at the Guildhall dinner. 
But here the emphatic reference which Lord Russell made to his principles, 
and his declaration that the measures the Government may think proper to 
introduce ‘‘ must be measures not of yesterday, but of to-day,’ measures in 
accordance with the wants and wishes of the country, are not unfairly held to 
have reference to the one object which the Premier has nearest his heart—the 
settlement of the Reform question. Hence, assuming that Lord Russell is able 
to form a strong government with a stout working majority at its back, we may 
look forward to the announcement of some measure of reform in the speech 
from the throne. Statesmen on both sides of the House are committed, more 
or less, to a Reform Bill. Mr. Henley himself, Conservative as he is, has 
hinted at a measure which would establish household suffrage in the boroughs 
and rating suffrage in the counties. Lord Stanley, although he favours “fancy 
franchises,” still goes great lengths in a Radical direction. It is not, therefore, 
improbable that sufficient support might be obtained from both sides to over- 
come an opposition which might be compounded also of men from both sides. 
And it would redound to the honour of the new Parliament, as well as to 
the new Government, were it possible to frame a measure, which while it 
would represent the triumph of liberal opinions and principles, would not 
represent the mere triumph of a party. 

To those who are aware of the state of the relations both of England and 
France to the Government of the United States, one portion of Lord Russell’s 
Guildhall speech has a painful significance. That passage was as follows :— 
“ This very month,” he said, ‘‘it is now fifty years since the treaty of peace was 
signed with France. That peace has been fruitful in benefits; but in none 
more than in the last few years haye our relations with France been so ex- 
tended and strengthened ; so that we may hope and trust that for another fifty 
years these two nations, having learnt to esteem one another’s great qualities in 
war, will proceed together in peace, always becoming more friendly, more united 
than they have hitherto been. For the last few years, on occasions like the 
present, we have had to lament the civil war which devastated the United States 
of America. That war is happily now at an end; and that great republic, 
having freed herself from the guilt and stain of slavery, I trust will now con- 
tinue in freedom and prosperity for years and centuries to come. Such, at least, 
I believe is the wish of Englishmen. I believe there are none but friendly 
feelings entertained towards that mighty republic.” That is a remarkable, 
and, to many of us, an apparently significant coupling with England of two 
foreign nations. The alliance or good understanding with France which now 
subsists, strangely precedes the reference to the United States. Was this acci- 
dent or design? Lord Russell is hardly the man to make hap-hazard his first 
public speech in his ministerial capacity. 

The news of a negro insurrection in Jamaica startled the public, coming 
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upon nearly all quite by surprise. Yet we are told that something of the sort 
has been expected for many weeks, not only by the few who have paid attention 
to the state of the colony, but by the colonial minister himself. When the 
intelligence first arrived that Governor Eyre had sent to Halifax for reinforce- 
ments, it was supposed the West India coloured regiments had joined in the 
revolt ; but now we have some details of this outbreak we learn that the black 
regiments have remained staunchly loyal. The published details are of the 
most painful kind, and we can but trust that, as in the case of the Sepoy 
mutiny, fear has exaggerated the truth. The statement is, that the negroes 
residing in Morant Bay had broken into rebellion. They had chosen the 
moment when ‘‘the majority of the respectable inhabitants” of St. Thomas in 
the East had met in the Court House to transact public business to surround 
the building, armed and threatening. The Riot Act was read, and some pre- 
paration must have been made, for when the mob did not disperse, the yolun- 
teers fired a volley into them. This only made them more furious. Far from 
retreating, they were not to be driven off even by shots fired through the 
windows. The volunteers, having but scant supplies of ammunition, were 
soon silenced, and then the negroes fired the court house, and as the white and 
brown men therein tried to escape they were cut down, and, so says report, 
horribly tortured and mutilated. After massacre came incendiarism. Then 
the rebels went off in gangs to murder and wreck the surrounding country. 
The latest advices leave them in the midst of their horrible work, but evidently 
much pressed by the soldiers, white and black. There were only 900 troops in 
the island, but reinforcements were on their way from Nassau, Barbadoes, and 
Halifax. 

These are very painful incidents. Those who know Jamaica best tell us 
they were the almost inevitable consequence of the treatment which the negroes 
have received from the whites ever since they were emancipated. There are 
two sides, of course, to that question. The planters say the negroes will not 
work; the negroes say the planters will not pay reasonable wages. The negro 
puts no trust in the planter or in the administration of the law, and will not 
enter into any contracts. Large sums have been spent in immigration until 
the island is overstocked with labourers, yet such is the want of confidence 
between the two classes, that the planter cannot get his work done. The 
consequence is that the bulk of the population are and have long been in 
abject poverty, and in addition have smarted under a sense of the flagrant 
injustice with which they have been treated. The pictures drawn of the state 
of the colony by those who know it best, of the corruption and selfishness of 
the ruling classes, and of the sufferings of the people, are painful in the last 
degree; so that, although the rebellion, still less the murders and tortures, 
cannot be justified, the negroes haye to plead immense provocation. ‘The 
colony has long been a scandal and a disgrace, and now that it has become the 
scene of a horrible rebellion perhaps the Imperial Parliament may be moved to 
strike at the root of the evil. 

A chronic ministerial crisis, a negro insurrection in Jamaica, the more 
serious aspect of the American claims, further embroiled by the untoward 
arrival of the Shenandoah at Liverpool, and the liberation of her captain and 
crew,—these events, which come home to us so nearly, tend to cast a shadow 
over continental politics. The great interests at stake are not, of course, in 
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any way diminished, but they necessarily receive less attention when the 
public mind is absorbed by its own peculiar affairs. It is one of the con- 
sequences of the triumphant ending of the war for the Union, that the influencs 
of the Union in European politics should weigh more than ever it did before. 
England and France, in different degrees, are both in the black books of the 
American people,—England for her alleged neglect to prevent Confederate 
men-of-war from scouring the high seas, France for haying thrust an Austrian 
archduke upon a throne in Mexico, built for him by French soldiers, and for 
sustaining him on that throne by a continued occupation of the country. 
Hence, although the vast army of the American Federation has been disbanded, 
although its ironclad fleet is laid up in ordinary, England and France alike 
have to take this new element into account. Both know that a foreign war 
of any sort would, in all likelihood, be the signal for very pressing demands 
from the United States, addressed to the first for the payment of these extra- 
yagant claims, to the second for the immediate evacuation of Mexico.. Thus, 
although neither the French nor the English Government desires to go to 
war with the United States, but, on the contrary, desires strongly a continuance 
of peace, and although the Washington Cabinet reciprocates the feeling in 
good faith, the fact that there is a newly-developed and mighty power in the 
West weighs and must weigh heavily in the council-rooms of Paris and 
London, creates and must create a certain sense of insecurity. It is quite 
true that the United States Government have not yet come to take any part in 
European politics. So far as their direct intervention in any pending question 
is concerned—none has to apprehend that. But undoubtedly the probability 
of American action upon those whom she regards as having given her offence 
during her civil war, does exercise a serious influence in trammelling the 
course both of England and France in Europe, and makes each dread to 
compromise itself in any line of policy tending to warlike complications. 
Moreover—and for us who would prefer an American alliance this is the worst 
effect—the uncertain character of the American element, in its bearing on 
general politics, tends to drive England and France into relations more intimate 
than is likely to be beneficial either for us or for Europe. If it be true, as 
Mr. Seward’s various organs assert, some on authority, that, but with the 
greatest reluctance, the United States will fight rather than give up or com- 
promise the Alabama claims, and if we can find no way out of the difficulty 
but war or submission, it is plain that we must either purchase the alliance 
of France or wage war single-handed. 

These are only conjectures; but should it come to the waging of a war single- 
handed between England and the United States, then it is manifest that the 
despotic Powers on the Continent will be able to carry out their objects unre- 
strained by any fear of England, and that the end of the contest might see 
some marked changes in the map of Europe. We cannot believe that England 
and the United States will be found so wanting in sense as to fight each other. 
Yet are we bound by our function not to blink at facts and possible emergencies. 
The war in America has altered profoundly the general balance of power, and 
the sooner that fact is recognised the better. It has demonstrated, in the most 
flagrant form, the unsatisfactory state of maritime law as it bears upon the’ 
origin and status of ships of war, and of international law as it affects the duties 
of neutrals. And perhaps the best way out of the difficulties which surround 
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us would be that suggested in so many quarters—a congress of maritime Powers 
to fix, if possible, what constitutes a public armed vessel, and to define, if pos- 
sible, more clearly the duties and rights of neutrals and belligerents. We are 
aware how dangerous to England a maritime congress might prove; but if 
any thing like certainty could be obtained, if we could make it impossible for a 
country without ports, or with ports sealed up, to have ships of war, the gain 
inight, in some degree, compensate for the loss we should incur by submitting 
our maritime pretensions to any congress whatever. All these serious questions 
would have been avoided had our Government taken high ground at the outset 
of the war, and had it seized wherever they might be found, on the high seas, 
such ships as got out of our ports by a fraud, and had never been in a Con- 
federate port before receiving a commission. We ought never to have admitted 
that a nation without ports could have a navy. But, even assuming that the 
consequences of allowing these cruisers to go at large and haye the privileges of 
belligerents were foreseen, the unhappy spirit which possessed so large a part 
of the governing classes, and which blinded them to the injury to England 
involved in the new principle, would have prevented the Government from 
acting on a bold and sagacious policy. For once, Tories and Whigs alike 
allowed their animosity to democracy and republicanism to destroy their 
patriotism. There were honourable exceptions, but these were too few to give 
the Government that strength which would have enabled them to prefer the 
enduring interests of England to the gratification of their political passions. 
The mischief is now done. It will remain for others to repair that mischief, 
and make up, in some way, for the greatest blunder committed by the late 
Government. 

Considerations arising out of this untoward state of things have somewhat 
overshadowed the politics of the Continent, yet are those politics, as we have 
said, not less interesting than they were. On the contrary, the Italian elections, 
the first step towards the evacuation of Roman territory by the French, the 
remarkable appearance of Count Bismark in Paris, the action of the two great 
German Powers towards the free city of Frankfort, the equivocal policy of the 
Austrian Government in Germany, and the electoral excitement in Hungary,— 
all these incidents are really deserving of attention, because they are the 
signs of the rapid action of great political forces tending as ever towards the 
unforeseen. 

The general election in Italy has been attended with very marked results. 
The parliamentary force, both of the clerical and the Radical parties, has been 
strengthened ; the former mustering perhaps a score of members instead of 
two, the latter more than a third of the whole house. Then, fully one-half of 
the members elected are new men, untried in parliamentary life ; and these are 
mostly local notables, country gentry and men of civic reputation. It is 
estimated that the moderate Liberals, who support the policy of the Govyern- 
ment, are in a majority, over not only each of the other parties separately, but 
both combined ; but as so many of these have never sat in the Chamber before, 
it is doubtful whether they will be amenable to party discipline, and whether, 
although supporters of a Liberal Government, they will support the Govern- 
ment in office. The work to be accomplished is serious enough. The expendi- 
ture regularly exceeds the revenue, and the public credit requires either strict 
retrenchment or new taxes, and the Finance Minister has already announced 
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that the Government will call for the latter. Italy has to hold up against the 
weight of Austria, to execute the Convention of September, and to provide 
against the possible attempts of the reactionary factions. It is held that these 
things cannot be accomplished unless the army is maintained. But it is open 
to question whether the sounder course would not be to restore the finances to a 
wholesome state; whether in the case of Italy cure would not be better than 
prevention. The Venetian question can only be settled by arms or a matri- 
monial alliance. The latter is unlikely, and the best mode of providing for the 
former contingency would be by husbanding and developing the resources of 
the state. The Roman question, by good management, assuming that the 
French really withdraw a year hence, ought to settle itself, and ‘‘ Rome go to 
Italy, instead of Italy going to Rome.” It is no doubt a remarkable fact that 
Minister Merode has been dismissed, and that Antonelli practically reigns in 
his stead; but no two critics agree as to the effect of this change on the future 
relations of Rome and Italy. Merode, say some, meant open resistance; An- 
tonelli means craft and secret hostility. Italy had more to hope from the 
former than from the latter. Others see in the change a possible approach to 
reconciliation. Time alone can determine which is correct; but whoever may 
be right, it is beyond question that Italy will be in the safe path if she pursue 
her home policy, especially securing the reduction of the over and under growth 
of monasticism, and the restoration of her finances, certain that Rome and 
Venetia will inevitably gravitate towards the compact state to which they right- 
fully belong, and from which they are now separated. 

Count Bismark’s reception at Biarritz and at Paris, following on the back of 
the Gastein Convention, has not failed to be noted, but the very mystery which 
surrounds the incident seems to have daunted the usually eager critics. M. 
Deschamps, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs in Belgium, scenting danger 
afar, has sounded a warning note, pointing out how the ominous conjuncture of 
Bismark and Napoleon may imply danger to Belgium; but his warning has 
been unheeded, because he seemed to take more interest in the fortunes of the 
Ultramontanes than in the fortunes of Belgium. Yet the Journal des Débats, 
in one of those singular articles which are signed by the secretary of the rédac- 
tion, and which bear the air of being exotics, has admitted that under certain 
circumstances France might deem it expedient to lay hands upon Belgium, and 
of course the whole left bank of the Rhine. This is candid. If Bismark should 
annex the Elbe Duchies, if Austria and Prussia should substantially divide 
Germany between them, France take the Rhine’ frontier, and Italy strike for 
Venetia, no one will be entitled to say that due warning had not been given in 
the year of grace 1865. Obviously, if England and America can be brought 
to blows, some of these changes may occur. In these days [on conspire sur 
la place publique. 


November 13. 
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TRANSYLVANIA: ITS PRoDUCTS AND ITs PEOPLE. By CHARLES Boner. 
Author of ‘‘ Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria,” ‘‘ Forest Crea- 
tures,” &c. With Maps and numerous Illustrations, after Photographs, 
Longman & Co. 


In an out-of-the-way corner of Europe, shut in by mountain ranges and dense 
forests, with the inhospitable regions of Wallachia and Moldavia, Hungary and 
the Banat on its borders, lies the Austro-Hungarian province of Transylvania. 
Of all the possessions of that polyglot empire, Transylvania is the least known 
—partly because it is not sufficiently important to attract visitors, and partly 
because it is difficult and troublesome of access. It has no railways; its modes 
of conveyance and accommodation for travellers are, to speak mildly, of the rudest 
character ; it has little, or rather no external trade, and therefore carries on 
little or no external intercourse; occupying, at the base of the Carpathians, a 
higher level than its neighbours, no foreign stream enters its bounds, while all 
its own rivers flow outwards to the west; and it is approachable only by routes 
which are either remote and roundabout, or arduous enough to be worthy of 
supplementing the labours of the Alpine Club. To this country Mr. Charles 
Boner introduces us in a- portly volume, amply furnished with maps and illus- 
trations. In former publications Mr. Boner displayed qualifications from which 
a book of travels, that should be at once amusing and instructive, might be 
expected; and his account of Transylvania will not disappoint the anticipations 
of his readers. He seizes upon form and colour with the eye of a painter, 
never misses a bright tint in kerchief or landscape, and stes at a glance 
peculiar traits of costume, manners, and sometimes eyen of character. He 
has a clear insight into things that lie close at hand in the general aspect of 
the country and the life of the people ; and he hasan artistic genius for collect- 
ing small facts and prosecuting small inquiries. His perseverance in the chase 
of information appears to have subjected him occasionally to some incon- 
venience ; and in one place the people were so alarmed by the ‘‘no-end” of 
questions he put to them that they set him down asa spy. He is a sportsman, 
and a naturalist also, and he tracks rivers, forests, and mountains, with other 
views besides those of the mere picturesque. On the other hand, the book 
before us labours under the disadvantage inseparable from every attempt to 
combine history with a journal of travelling experiences. Political dissertations 
do not sit so easily on the writer as the portraiture of social characteristics, and 
their introduction here and there in the midst of a flowing narrative, brimming 
over with cheerfulness and geniality, is a palpable hindrance to enjoyment. 
The salient points of Mr. Boner’s historical researches might haye been briefly 
indicated without disturbing the pleasant current of his adventures, and the 
volume would have gained in popularity by a reduction of its bulk. 

The kings of Hungary were formerly the lords of Transylvania, and with a 
view to obtain a balance in the scanty population against the increasing power 
of the nobles, and also to strengthen the frontier, they encouraged the forma- 

tion of foreign settlements. In this way a considerable exodus took place seven 
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hundred years ago, contrary to the usual course of such emigrations, from 
west to east; that is, from Flanders and the Rhenish provinces into Transyl- 
vania. The German colonies thus established were secured in their indepen- 
dence by special treaties from the Crown, and they have contrived to maintain 
their freedom, and to transmit their eustoms from generation to generation 
unimpaired ever since. But this has not been accomplished without an almost 
uninterrupted struggle, which, in one shape or another, renews its violence at 
intervals down to the present day. The Hungarians have always, for some 
inexplicable reason, hated the Saxons—as the German settlers are called, 
although not one of them came from Saxony; and they have displayed their 
hatred in such wise as it could be safely displayed by a superior power, acting 
within the defined limits of a Constitution. The Saxons, however, had, and 
have still, worse enemies to contend with than the Hungarians. They had no 
sooner settled down in their villages, and fairly begun the work of colonisation, 
than the wild tribe of Wallacks poured down upon them from the hills, and 
committed the most fearful devastations. The Saxons at first treated their 
ferocious assailants as if they were wolves, and shot them down wherever they 
appeared. At last, something like a truce was agreed upon, with mutual con- 
ditions and obligations. But the two races notwithstanding continue to live in a 
state of constant antagonism, arising even less out of their traditions than out 
of the fact that the one represents the element of civilisation, and the other that 
of pure barbarism. ; 

The Saxon Protestant towns and villages, scattered over the face of the 
country, are literally the centres of whatever home-life there is in Transylvania. 
These settlements are models of sobriety, method, industry, and perseverance ; 
and the moral influence they exercise upon the surrounding population is 
shown in what may be called the lightness of the calendar. Lawlessness is the 
normal condition of the people. They snap their fingers at the law, its func- 
tionaries, and its decisions. Great crimes are nevertheless seldom perpetrated, 
except under provocation, or from motives of revenge. Petty thefts are common, 
and depredations upon property may be considered as the natural results of the 
conflict of races; but murders and acts of personal violence are rdre. The 
traveller is perfectly safe in every part of the country. When Mr. Boner first 
went into Transylvania, he used to carry a revolver under his coat ; but he soon 
found that it was useless, and consigned it to his portmanteau. 

The German towns, for the most part, have a medieval character, with a 
modern look of thrift and brightness about them that seems to unite the past 
and the present. The effect is heightened by the dresses of the women, who 
flit through the streets with red or yellow shawls, or white drapery, on their 
heads, their shoulders covered by coloured jackets, having an opening in front 
that discloses a snowy skirt from the waist downwards. This costume is pretty 
and singular enough ; but it is transcended in splendour and variety by that of 
the peasant women. So far as mere personal decoration is concerned, the 
picture of the village lass of Transylvania in her holiday dress is the marvel of 
the book. She has a blue woollen skirt, partly hidden by a large white muslin 
apron with a fanciful border. Her waist is clasped by a broad girdle of bronze, 
or silver gilt, and this girdle is dotted over with knobs richly encrusted with 
precious stones. Mr. Boner assures us that he had an opportunity of examining 
one of these articles at the house of a rich peasant, and he declares that ‘‘ the 
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whole was so handsome that an emperor might have worn it at his coronation 
to belt on his sword.” Some of these girdles cost as much as two hundred and 
fifty florins, and are religiously preserved as heirlooms. The blaze of all this 
jewellery, augmented by the splendors of a huge brooch, also studded with 
pearls, amethysts, and garnets, gives, after all, rather a barbaric aspect to a 
peasant woman in a woollen skirt and a sheep-skin jacket. The rest of her 
apparel forces the contrast into still stronger relief. The sheep-skin jacket is 
embroidered in colours and worn open, and on the top of the head stands a 
cylinder of pasteboard covered with black velvet, the hair falling in long plaited 
tresses behind, thickly intermixed with numerous tape bands of the gayest 
colours. 

This taste for lavish adornment, in one shape or another, pervades the Saxon 
settlements. The house fronts are frequently decorated with rhymes, and pas- 
sages from Scripture, the date of the building, and the name of the owner. In 
the common sitting-room the eyes of the visitor are smitten by a blaze of colours, 
evincing by its premeditation that passion for display which puts the gaudiest 
goods in the shop-window. The Truhe, or great chest, in which the family 
clothes are kept, stands in a conspicuous situation, painted over with the live- 
liest hues; ‘‘light blue,” says Mr. Boner, ‘‘ with red and white flowers, and 
scrolls and flourishes.” The edge of the little shelf that runs round the 
room, and the door of the little cupboard that is let into the wall, are pranked 
out in the same way. Even the bedstead is gaily adorned, and the bolsters and 
pillows, in milk-white covers, are piled up to the ceiling, with the side carefully 
presented to the spectator upon which the name of the proprietor is embroidered 
in bright colours. To complete the picture, the walls are hung with table- 
cloths richly worked at the edges and in the middle. This exhibition of finery, 
however, is not altogether without a purpose. The articles thus set out are 
understood to constitute the wedding portion of the daughter of the house ; and 
if it were not that these simple people betrayed their love of this kind of osten- 
tation in other forms, we might be tempted to suspect that the custom of 
parading the bridal portion was an ingenious advertisement of the bride. 

A very forward stage of progress could hardly be expected in a community 
amongst whom these primitive traits still linger. Accordingly we find that the 
Saxons, especially those of the agricultural order, are behind their European 
contemporaries in many essential points. Their mode of life is based upon strict 
rules. They will do nothing out of its proper season, and anything that inter- 
rupts the routine of business is regarded as a serious trouble. A peasant, for 
example, happened to die in the full tide of haymaking time, when it was very 
inconyenient to organise the usual procession, and the poor widow was so struck 
with the unseasonableness of his death, that she broke out, in the midst of her 
tears, with a sort of Irish lament—‘‘ Oh, Johnny! how could you serve us so, to 
die just when there was so much to do ?” There is no individuality in the Saxon 
life of Transylvania. The individual is absorbed in the community. No man 
can do as he likes, but as the whole body decrees. He must not sow his seed, 
nor mow his hay, nor gather in his crops an hour before his neighbour. The 
whole village must go to work together, and leave off work together, as if it 
were a ceremonial. The movements of the people in all their arrangements, 
civil and industrial, are in as perfect unison as their choruses. The notion of 
any one stepping out of the line, and buying in the lowest market, and selling 
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at the highest, has not yet found its way across the Carpathians, and he who 
should introduce competition in labour, energy, or skill, would be banned out 
of the settlement. 

In the towns the people have not made much advance in what strangers at 
least consider to be the outward signs of civilisation. The inns are execrable. 
Even Mr. Boner, whose good nature and toleration are equal to almost any 
amount of endurance, shrinks from the hideous task of depicting their horrors. 
Transylvania has not yet reached the age of inns. There are scarcely any 
travellers, and such of them as happen to be of the educated classes find a 
hospitable reception in private houses, especially in the house of the pastor, 
who, having passed two or three years ata German university, is the gentleman, 
scholar, and moral guide of the locality. To this pleasant hospitality Mr. Boner 
was largely indebted. It not only rescued him from the inns, where the charges, 
strange to say, are in the inverse ratio to the accommodation and comfort, but 
introduced him to the best society in the country. Here, in the houses of the 
clergy, German, French, and English literature furnished inexhaustible subjects 
of conyersation, and the English traveller had the satisfaction of finding 
Thackeray, Hallam, and others, in his own language, on many a table. This 
intellectual culture, frequently strengthened by high scientific attainments, does 
not, however, extend to the Fine Arts. Neither the Hungarians nor the Saxons 
have the slightest knowledge of pictures. They accept the most egregious daubs 
as specimens of the highest masters, and their galleries are filled with rubbish. 

Marriages are yery formal affairs in Transylvania, conducted with extraordi- 
nary elaboration, and celebrated with pomp. On the other hand, divorces are the 
easiest things in the world. Indeed, divorces are so easy, and, therefore, so much 
almost a matter of course, that they are commonly talked about on the wedding 
day as a probable eventuality. A man or a woman may obtain a divorce on any 
ground, or on no ground. A father consoles his unwilling daughter, who, to 
oblige him, is about to marry a man she detests, with a promise that if she 
does not like him upon trial he will get her separated. A man or a woman 
may obtain a divorce on the simple plea of dislike. Incompatibility, the prolific 
parent of matrimonial dissensions, is a potent argument for separation. If either 
party is stubborn, or has any unpleasant habits, such as rolling the eyes, or 
twitching the fingers, or if there be a close relative who is a drunkard, or if 
there be anything in the manners or appearance of either objectionable to the 
other, the Divorce Court is open to the complainant. How far this easy insti- 
tution would be likely to improve the happiness of other communities, I will not 
venture to conjecture; but I am bound to say that it seems to sit lightly and 
jauntily on the shoulders of the Saxon-Transylvanians. 

There are many sections in Mr. Boner’s book upon which I haye not space 
to touch, but which will reward the curiosity of the diligent reader ; especially 
the chapters on the mineral wealth of the country, the wines (of which, by the 
way, Mr. Boner has formed, I am afraid, too favourable a judgment), and the 
descriptions generally of the Wallacks and the gipsies. 

RoBerT BELL. 
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Tue LETTERS OF WOLFGANG AMADEUS Mozart (1769—1791). Translated 
from the Collection of Ludwig Nohl, by Lapy WALLAcE. 2 Vols. Long- 
mans and Co. 1865. 








TuEsE letters have the charm of Mozart’s loving melodies : they are not less gay 
and tender, not less tremulous with sensibility; and seem to let us into the secret 
of his felicitous ease in composition, the secret of a bird “‘ singing of summer 
with full-throated ease.” They are the letters of a gay, ambitious boy, and 
of a lively, but embarrassed man. The animal spirits of the earlier years break 
forth in all kinds of whimsical passages, sometimes Italian, sometimes polyglot. 
One day he adds the postscript, ‘‘ Above us we have a violinist, below us is 
another, next to us a singing master who gives lessons, and in the room opposite 
a hautboy player. This is famous for a composer—it inspires so many fine 
thoughts.” Next day he says he has no news, ‘except that in the lottery 
the Nos. 35, 59, 60, 61, and 62 have turned up prizes, so if we had selected these 
we should have won; but as we did not put in at all we neither won nor lost.” 
He criticises singers and composers with the decision and sagacity of an old 
hand, sometimes hitting off a characteristic with happy terseness, as in 
describing Graf, the composer: ‘‘ All his words are on stilts, and he has a 
habit of opening his mouth before knowing what he is going to say; so he 
often shuts it again without having said anything.” Of Meissner, the tenor, 
he says, ‘‘He had the bad habit of purposely making his yoice tremble at 
times—entire quavers and eyen crotchets, when marked sostenuto—and this 
I never could endure in him. Nothing can be more truly odious; besides it 
is a style of singing quite contrary to nature. The human voice is naturally 
tremulous ; but only so far as to be beautiful; such is the nature of the voice, 
and it is imitated not only on wind instruments, but on stringed instruments, 
and even on the piano. But the moment the proper boundary is passed, it is 
no longer beautiful, because it becomes unnatural. It seems to me to be just 
like an organ when the bellows are panting.” Singers in our day would 
perhaps lay this to heart, and correct their vicious tremolo, if the stupid public 
did not encourage them by its applause. At any rate, it is well that singers 
and public should know what Mozart thought of the practice. 

The earlier letters are naturally the happiest: youth is the season of enjoy- 
ment and of hope, and this youth at sixteen had every reason for hope, with 
animal spirits which would have made him hope in the absence of areason. He 
was a prodigy, and everywhere his talents met with hearty encouragement. 
He had already written an opera for the Milan stage. 




















































































“The following letter of Wolfgang’s shows the sparkling state of his spirits, caused 
by the completion of his opera. At each line he turns the page, so that one line stands, 
as it were, on the head of the other. The father, too, in the joy ofjhis heart that the 
arduous work was drawing to a close, and with it his long journey, writes four lines, one 
above another, round the edge of the page, so that the whole forms a framework for a 
sketch of a burning heart and four triangles (symbols of fidelity), and a bird on the 
wing from whose beak a distich is streaming :— 


Oh! fly to seek my child so fair 
Here, and there, and everywhere ! 
“Wolfgang adds :— 
“Milan, Dec. 18, 1772. 
“T hope, dear sister, that you are well, dear sister. When this letter reaches you, 
dear sister, my opera will be in scena, dear sister. ‘Think of me, dear sister, and try, 
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dear sister, to imagine with all your might that my dear sister sees and hears it also. In 
truth, it ishard to say, as it is now eleven o’clock at night, but I do believe, and don’t 
at all doubt, that in the daytime it is brighter than at Easter. My dear sister, to-morrow 
we dine with Herr von Mayer; and do you know why? Guess! Because he invited 
us. The rehearsal to-morrow is to be in the theatre. The impresario, Signor Cassiglioni, 
has entreated me not to say a word of this to a soul, as all kinds of people would come 
crowding in, and that we don’t wish. So, my child, I beg, my child, that you won’t 
say one syllable to any one on the subject, or too many people would come crowding in, 
my child. Appropositoe, do you know the history that occurred here? Well, I will 
relate it to you. We were going home straight from Count Firmiani’s, and when we 
came to our street we opened our door, and what do you think happened? We went in. 
Good-bye, my pet. Your unworthy brother (frater).” 

As to his confidence, read this from one of the Munich letters written when 
he was eighteen :— 

“Yesterday, October Ist, I was again at Count Salern’s, and to-day I even dined with 
him. I have played a great deal during the last three days, and with right good will 
too. Papa must not, however, imagine that I like to be at Count Salern’s on account of 
the young lady ; by no means, for she is unhappily in waiting, and therefore never at 
home, but I am to see her at Court to-morrow morning, at ten o’clock, in company with 
Madame Hepp, formerly Madlle. Tosson. On Saturday the Court leaves this, and does 
not return till the 20th. To-morrow I am to dine with Madame and Madlle. de Branca, 
the latter being a kind of half pupil of mine, for Sigl seldom comes, and Becke, who 
usually accompanies her on the flute, is not here. On the three days that I was at 
Count Salern’s I played a great many things extempore—two Cassations [Divertimentos] 
for the Countess, and the finale and Rondo, and the latter by heart. You cannot 
imagine the delight this causes Count Salern.” He understands music, for he was 
constantly saying ‘Bravo!’ while other gentlemen were taking snuff, humming and 
hawing, and clearing their throats, or holding forth. I said to him, ‘ How I do wish the 
Elector were only here, that he might hear me play! He knows nothing of me—he 
does not know what I can do. How sad it is that these great gentlemen should believe 
what any one tells them, and do not choose to judge for themselves! But it is always 
%. Let him put me to the test. He may assemble all the composers in Munich, and 


also send in quest of some from Italy and France, Germany, and England and Spain, 
and I will undertake to write against them all.’ ” 


“T am very much beloved here,” he adds, ‘‘ and how much more so should I 
be if I contributed to the elevation of the national theatre of Germany in 
music!” <A legitimate confidence, as his history shows; and this belief in 
himself must have rendered trebly galling to him the niggardly and unsym- 
pathetic treatment he received at the hands of his prince, the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, who would neither pay him enough to live on, nor let him earn 
money elsewhere. 

The letters from Munich, Paris, and Vienna, are all full of musical and 
biographical details and satirical sketches. The courts and courtiers present 
but a shabby figure. As for the celebrated Baron Grimm, who pretended to 
make a protégé of the young musician, he appears in a contemptible light. We 
get no glimpse of D’Holbach or the philosophes, and of Voltaire this is all we 
read :—‘‘ T must give you a piece of intelligence that you perhaps already know, 
namely, that the ungodly arch-villain Voltaire has just died miserably like 
a dog—just like a, brute. This is his reward!” But of all the people 
maltreated in these letters, none are depicted like his Archbishop, who had 
taken him in his train to Vienna. The amount of irritating and petty vexations 
which Mozart had to endure was not compensated in any way either of money 
or position. He says :— 


“What you write as to my presence contributing to the vanity of the Archbishop is 
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in so far just; but of what use is that to me? I cannot subsiston it. Believe me, I am 
right in saying that here he serves only as a screen to me. What distinction, pray, does 
he confer on me? Herr von Kleinmayrn and Boénike have a table apart with the illus- 
trious Count Arco. It would be a distinction were I at this table; but not where I now 
am, with the valets, who, when not occupying the jirst seats at table, light the lustres, 
open the doors, and wait in the ante-room (when I am within), and with cooks too! If 
we are summoned to any house where there is a concert, Herr Angerbauer has orders 
to watch outside, and when the Salzburg gentlemen arrive, he then calls a lacquey to 
precede them that they may enter. On hearing Brunetti mention this in the course of 
conversation, I thought to myself, only wait till itis my turn! So the other day, when 
we were desired to go to Prince Gallitzin’s, Brunetti said to me, in his usual polite 
manner, ‘ You must be here this evening at seven o’clock, that we may go together to 
Prince Gallitzin’s. Angerbauer will take us there.’ I answered, ‘ Very well; but if I 
am not here exactly at seven o’clock, pray proceed there yourself, and don’t wait for 
me. I know where to find you; and we are sure to see each other at the concert.’ I 
purposely went alone, because I really feel ashamed to go about with him. When 
I arrived, I found Angerbauer waiting to direct the lacquey to show me in. I, how- 
ever, took no notice either of Angerbauer or the lacquey, but passed straight on 
through the rooms into the concert-room (all the doors being open), and going up at 
once to the Prince I made him my bow, and then remained standing and conversing 
with him. I had totally forgotten my friends Brunetti and Cecarelli, for they were 
nowhere to be seen, inasmuch as they were leaning on the wall hidden behind the 
orchestra, not daring to move a step in advance.” 
* * * * aa * * * * % 

“My chief object here is to find my way in a becoming manner into the presence of 
the Emperor, for Iam quite resolved that he shall /now me. It would be a great plea- 
sure to me to play over my opera to him, and then a lot of fugues, for these are his 
chief favourites. Oh! if I had only known that I was to be in Vienna at Easter, 
I would have written a short oratorio, and had it performed in the theatre for my 
benefit, as this is what every one does here. I should have found no difficulty in 
writing it previously, as I know all the voices here. How gladly would I give a public 
concert, which is customary in Vienna; but I know, only too well, that I could not 
obtain permission todo so. For just imagine! You are aware that there is a society 
here which gives concerts for the benefit of the widows of musicians, where every pro- 
-fessional musician plays gratis. The orchestra is a hundred and eighty strong. No 
virtuoso, with any love for his neighbour, refuses to give his services when the society 
applies to him; besides, in this way popularity is gained both with the Emperor and 
with the public. Starzer was commissioned to ask me to play, to which I at once 
agreed, but said I must first take the good pleasure of my Prince on the subject; but 
that I had no doubt whatever of his consent, as it was an occasion worthy the support 
of the Church, and I was not to receive money, but merely to perform a good work. 
He would not permit it. All the nobility here have taken this highly amiss.” 


Six weeks after, the storm clouds which had been long gathering burst. 
Mozart writes to his father :— 


“You know by my last letter that I have demanded a formal dismission from the 
Prince, as in fact he himself discharged me. Indeed, in my first two audiences he said 
to me, ‘If you can’t serve me better, you may go about your business.’ He will no 
doubt deny it, but it is as true as there is a Providence above. Is it then surprising that 
at last (irritated to madness by such respectable epithets in the mouth of a Prince, as 
rogue, rascal; ragamuffin, base fellow), the ‘take yourself off’ should have been accepted 
by me in its literal sense? Next day I brought Count Arco a memorial to present to 
the Archbishop, and also returned to him the money for my travelling expenses, con- 
sisting of 15 florins and 40 kreuzers for the diligence, and two ducats for my board. 
He refused to accept either, and declared that I had not the power to throw up my 
situation without your consent. He said, ‘This is your duty.’ I replied that I knew 
my duty towards my father as well, and perhaps better than he did, and I should very 
much regret were I obliged to learn it from him. ‘Very well,’ he replied; ‘if he is 
satisfied you can request your discharge, and if not—why, you can ask for it all the 
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same.’ A fine distinction! All the edifying things that the Archbishop had said to me 
in the last three audiences, especially in the last, and the pious epithets this admirable 
man of God applied to me afresh, had such an effect on my bodily frame, that the 
same evening at the opera I was obliged to go home in the middle of the first act in 
order to lie down, for I was very feverish, trembled in every limb, and staggered in the 
street like a drunken man. I stayed in the house both the following day and yester- 
day, and passed the whole forenoon in bed, having taken tamarind water. The Count 
was so friendly as to write all sorts of fine things about me to his father, which probably 
you have been obliged to gulp down. His letter no doubt contains many fabulous pas- 
sages, but those who write comedies must somewhat exaggerate if they wish to gain 
applause.” 


The father, dependent on the Archbishop for his own small income, and 
probably having that awe of princes which his proud young son knew nothing 
of, wrote very angrily, trying to make his son retract. But the youth was 
firm; and he writes in this manly strain :— 

“Tassure you, my good father, I need all my manly energy of mind to write to you 
what good sense dictates. God knows what a heavy blow it is to separate from you, 
but I would rather beg my bread than any longer serve such a master; so long as I live 
Ican never forget the past. I implore you—I adjure you by all you hold dear in the 
world, to strengthen me in this resolution, instead of trying to dissuade me from it, for 
it only makes me miserable and idle. My wish and my hope is to gain honour, fame, 
and money, and I have every confidence that I shall be far more useful to you in Vienna 
than if I were still in Salzburg.” 

One of the very charming suggestions of this correspondence is the unalter- 
able affectionateness of Mozart, and his mianly tenderness and reverence for 
his father, who appears to have sorely tried that tenderness, though very fond 
of and proud of his son. Indeed it is impossible to rise from these letters 
without feeling one’s already great personal regard for Mozart deepened by the 
conviction that his incomparable art was only the exquisite expression of an 
exquisite human soul. EDITOR. 


REcENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: A REVIEW WITH CRITICISMS; INCLUDING 
SOME COMMENTS ON Mr. Miti’s ANSWER TO Sir W. Hamitron. By 
Davip Masson. Macmillan and Co. ; 

Sm Wint1am Haminton: BEING THE PHILOSOPHY oF PERCEPTION. AN 
AnAtysis. By James Hutonison Srrruinc. Longmans and Co. 


THESE two works are among the signs of an awakening activity in English 
Philosophy. The first is a reproduction and amplification of the lectures 
delivered by Professor Masson at the Royal Institution in the spring of this 
year; the second is the early chapters of a large work which Mr. Stirling 
has written against Sir W. Hamilton, the publication of which he withholds 
because Mr. John Mill has already given to the world a work of similar import. 
Both books are worthy the attention of students. That by Professor Masson, 
though written in a style often questionable in taste, and generally unsuited to 
the effective and intelligible presentation of topics so abstract, is both in- 
structively interesting in its rapid survey, and suggestive in its incidental 
criticisms. Indeed, we can nowhere point to a work which gives so clear an 
exposition of the course of philosophical speculation in Britain during the 
present century, or which indicates so instructively the mutual influences of 
Philosophie and scientific thought. The tone adopted towards antagonists is 
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also worthy of all praise. The book has the merits and defects of lectures 
addressed to a miscellaneous audience; the dread of being wearisome has 
perhaps restrained the author from a precision and thoroughness which would 
haye given more substantive value to his survey ; but if slight in texture, it is 
earnest in spirit. 

Mr. Stirling addresses a more restricted circle, and with a more restricted 
purpose. Having a disciple’s generous ardour in fayour of German Philosophy, 
especially as embodied in Hegel, he has'the disciple’s combativeness against all 
rival philosophies; and finding Sir William Hamilton’s doctrines to be most 
prominent in Britain, he has nothing so pressing as to demolish them. The 
tone is trenchant, sarcastic, impetuous, unsparing. He first begins by holding 
up the glaring contradictions in which Hamilton at one time declares himself a 
realist, and at another not less emphatically an idealist ; at one time with great 
precision and vituperative energy an advocate of common sense, and at another 
with not less precision and yituperation an opponent of that doctrine. He does 
this by stringing together passages from Hamilton’s writings which are as con- 
tradictory as language can make them. And yet had he turned to Professor 
Masson’s work he might have seen that the contradiction is perhaps less absolute 
than it seems; and that if Hamilton’s language is blameable and equivocal, 
there was nevertheless no radical inconsistency in his views. Professor Masson 
defends him thus: In a cosmological point of view he was a natural realist, 
believing the ultimate and universal fact of consciousness to be the antithesis 
of two independent but mutually related factors—an ego and a non ego. Inso 
far it can be said there is a direct and immediate knowledge of matter as it is 
in itself. But in an ontological point of view both factors are phenomenal ; 
the antithesis is a phenomenon; consciousness is a phenomenon; the cosmos 
itself is a phenomenon. ‘These phenomena have a Somewhat as their noum- 
enon; but that is the Unknown; it is an impenetrable mystery because the 
knowledge which would attempt to penetrate it can only be relative knowledge. 

I do not adopt Professor Masson’s defence as more than a plea in mitigation ; 
but it is an ingenious plea, which Mr. Stirling should have considered. Perhaps 
he did consider it, and saw through it. At any rate he hurries ruthlessly on, 
pointing out contradiction after contradiction, and even pausing to laugh 
savagely at Hamilton’s incongruous employment of his erudition. ‘‘ That 
Sir W. Hamilton should make tearful appeal ad misericordiam of the very 
corpses himself had made! That he should summon to the proof the very foes 
whose bodies are not yet cold on that fierce battle-field which he has just so 
triumphantly abandoned! In a word, that as a phenomenalist he should be 
forced to set up what, as a noumenalist, he has but just thrown down!... The 
reference to Kant alone is quite conclusive. Kant is not only a representa- 
tionist, or Kant is not universally recognised as such; but he is expressly so 
recognised, expressly so classed, expressly so fougit by Hamilton. Yet to this 
same Kant direct appeal is now made by this same Hamilton, and in behalf of 
the very doctrine for which he but this instant hacked and hewed at him.” 
That will indicate the tone. 

From onslaughts such as those of Mr. John Mill and Mr. Stirling, the philo- 
sophy of Hamilton will either perish altogether, or will arouse such an earnest 
activity on the part of its disciples, as to make metaphysical speculation once 
more a great arena for intellectual athletes, as of old it was. EpIToR. 








